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Editorial 


For the proletariat in the ‘advanced” capitalist states 
14 prowed to ber the year of the recovery that never 
materintised. Whilkt here hos been simelhing of a 
revival to the capitalists" preiit rites this las been quite 
blatantly achieved at the expense of the working class. 
lathe UK for example, the Pinancial Times was abée to 
repent that by “downsizing” the workforce (iment rodun- 
dances) and upping productivity rates |inereasing ex- 
ploitation), not to mention ‘holding down" wages, “unit 
lubiur costs were 1.7 per cent lower than a year ago" 
and prlit margins are “near a historic high". 6.0.95] 
This picture is by no means limited to the UK. Throrgh- 
aut the capitalist heartlands capital is basy tightening 
the screws on all those who work for a wage. 


Ad the same time capital's imperialist bmperative re= 
mains, The search for more profitable areas of invest: 
ment and quicker capital turn-over whieh has bed to the 
much talked about giobalization of capitalism jin reality 
the intensification of a long-established tendency) con: 
tines. ‘Thus last vear was aleo the vear when CATT 
gave way te the World Trade Organisation (WT), 
when the realities of the ew World Order were further 
impressed on the more marginal rowers of the wortd 
economy. Any remaining pretence al national eco- 
nomic development bas bern midely shattered os slates 
like India and China are finding themselves obliged to 
join the rest of the wortd in ‘opening wp" to the nultina- 
tink and the global caplial investor, Wet ensier access 
to the cheaper labour of the periphery will not provide 
the answer to the orisis thal cupital is ooking for — as 
the recent panic withdrawal of capital from Mexico 
vividly shows, Justi as fhe Economis! was predicting 
that (985 would be “a great year for growth in Latin 
America” the over-volued Mexican pese collapsed and 
the financial press started bo run articles on the high risk 
a investing in ‘emerging markets’. So closely tied-op 
US caplial in Mewico that (with a little heip from the EL) 
lit has pledged over 40b0 in lan guanunices to preven 
the collapar of the Miewican ecomomy. (et that that will 
improve the conditions of life of Whexican workers or the 
desperate peasants of (hinpas state, | 


The fact is that more and mort of the wealth prvduced 
by the world’s workers is being caten up by debt 
repens — where it it being eaten up-direetly by 
the capitalists themselves. Desplie improved growth 
raics global capitalism cannet generate a high eough 
male of profit to secure a real recovery from economir 
Crisis. 


Even so, the fuilire of the working class to effectively 
combat the onskaight of the last twenty years or so 
has given capital a breathing spece (ot beast in the 
Weetlin which to offset the falling rate of profit by 
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litrdicing new technolegy tind thoroughly nestructur- 
ing its productive apparatus, Wilhoul supposing fier a 
moment that the working class has disappeared into 
sume sort of “post-industrial” societal mish-mash — the 
wage labour‘capital relation remains central — it iv 
incumbent on revolutionary marxists te first of all recog: 
nise and then iry te onderstand the significance of the 
changes going on in the world of work, Perhaps it is mot 
surprising that lt i our comrades in Italy (the Ell! state 
which is the farthest ahead with technological restric- 
turing of industry) whe are addressing this problem. In 
the second part of an analysis of the eects of restroctur- 
ing on the Italian proletariat the question of the revival 
of the working class as a clas “Tor itself” — Le, organised 
round its own political programme — and the role of 
revolutionaries in that process is addressed, There are 
sone thought-proveking pointers from the Italian espe 
rience about how that revival might come abet in this 
new period when there oun be mo easy assur s nbevst 
the growing concentration of capital being accompunice 
by increadingly socialived labour, 


In ‘Capitatiem, the Final Frontier?’ we hove a reminder 
that restructuring applies equally to the werospace in- 
dustry. Here — where strategic, military and strictly 
economic interests overlap — the whole process is ines- 
tricably bound up with military restructuring and re- 
shuffling of imperialist alliances as a prelude to the 
emergence of new imperialist blocs and ultimately seri- 
ous preparations for global war, Veil, as the article says, 
the capitalist space industry has been barllt on “several 
generations of human labour and science™. not all of it in 
the service of diabolical weaponry and curveillance sys 
tens, It is possible to envisage that al least some of this 
might be of benefit to a post-capitulist, ie. communist 
sociely. For example satellite communication could 
facilitele the operation of proletarian democracy and the 
administration of the global economy according to hu- 
man needs, Even decodent capitalism, which in many 
ways is destroying the planet, can produce something 
that is potentially positive for humanity as a whole. 
Which brings us to the PCC. No doubt the comrades 
would deny this on the grounds that there is nothing 
positive about hth century capitalism. However as we 
argue in “The Muoterial Basis of War’, recognising that 
there has been economic growth since 1914 bs not to say 
that capitalism today i historically progressive... 


Finally, the review of Grameci’s early writings will, we 
hope, dispel any illusions that these can be the basis for 
a revival of the communist programme today. The 
starting polat fer this can only be mace by learning from 
these revolutionaries who resisted the eo-culled 
‘botshevisation’ of the parties of the Utd International, 
not sameone whe tried to caricy it oul. 

IBRP, January |S 
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Towards the Revival of 
the Proletariat 


The Recomposition of the Working Class 


After Restructuring 


in our last issue we ended our examination of “the capital-labour relation in the course of the crixs 
in Italy” by recognising the need for a revival of the class movement as the proletariat is reorganixed 
infod new socal shape, We alse indicated the necessity for the revolitionary movement to prepare 
ielf by clearly recognising the real condition of the class and adapting its interventions accordingly. 


This is the theme of the present article, 


Impact on Class Composition 


Lets summanse the major impact of resiructunng 
on class composition: 


|. The hierarchical relations between the various 
constituents of the labour force have been modi- 
fed and the constituents themselves have changed. 
In the moxlern factory (disregarding the watle- 
spread survival of traditional ways of organising 
production and labour), internal hierarchies within 
the labour force actually engaged in production 
have almost ceased to exist. The hierarchical 
relationship has shifted to one between the 
workteams assigned to running the machines and 
the workers whe are responsible for their pro 
gramming and more or less remote monitoring. 
2. Despite enormous increases in production, 
there has been a noticeable seduction in the number 
of workers directly inning machines. Conversely, 
the number assigned to programming and moni- 
tonne fas mereased. Both groups are fully part of 
the working class. 

The service sector and the number of workers 
employed in it has grown, Whether or not such 
services are directly connected with production: 
whether they produce or distribute surplus value, 
the workers still represent the variable part of the 
individual capital engaged in the self-valorisation 
process, Like workers elsewhere, wage workers 
In the service sector — no matter the social pro- 
ductive nature of their labour — are exploited and 
are therefore components of the growing proletar- 
ian class, 

4. Figures are now becoming available which 
show that strain who were previously part of the 


petty bourgeoisie or artisans have been 
proletarianised, (With all the characteristics of the 
proletarian workforce, such as being easily re- 
placeable, present in large numbers and conse 
quently with low wages.) Recall, for example, 
software engineers or electrical engineers who 
maintain and repair eleetrome equipment: they 
might still have the illusion of being people with 
a high level of skill and professionalism but they 
are actually reduced, for the above-mentioned 
reasons, to the conditions of the “new proletariat”. 


Impact on Class Distribution 


The microprocessor revolution has net only led to 
the destruction of the old form of class composi- 
tion but alse le a mew form of territemal distr bu- 
tion of production and thus of the social class 
linked to i. We have already seen that in the 
decade 1971-1981 alone there was an inital frag- 
mentation of production with a clear contrast 
between the growth in the number of productive 
units and the shrinking of employees per unit 
After “81 this phenomenon became even more 
sinking. The general outcome is a fragmentation 
of the productive whole as a result of the splitting 
up of single productive processes into subsystems 
which are co-ordinated but geographically dis- 
persed, cach of which employs a reduced number 
of workers. Apart from a few sectors, such as 
motor and steel manufactunng. there is no longer 
any need for large complexes which concentrate 
considerable masses of workers at every stage of 
the production process: manufacture and finish- 
ing of components, assembly, inspection, etc. 
Let's consider an example from Japan which well 


iNustrates the operation of this tendency 
The Japanese Vanguard 


Dainippon Screen is one of the world’s largest 
producers. of layout systems for printing. As well 
as offices throughout the world vw alse has produc 
tion plants in Great Britain and the US. At its plant 
in Kumivama it produces high performance sean- 
ners and desktop systems for working on text and 
images for colour testing, which are then distrib- 
uted throughowl the world (a few dozen are in 
operation im Italy). Its plant, however, consists of 
three buildings. It employs around 250 people. 
The breakdown of the labour force is: 20% in 
mechanical construction, 70% in design and [0% 
in achministration. We will let the factory director. 
a certain Yamamoto, have his say as he addresses 
an intemational delegation of the specialist press 
for this sector: 


Your are surprised, then, at the 
disproportion between the number of 
workers and the number of machines 
produced. This tx the fruit of a greater 
ave of robots in the productive Satee i 
assembly, 


itis better to speak of ‘assembly’ since manufac- 
ture of the individual parts of the machines and the 
majonty of the curcuit boards using Sereen designs 
are contracted out. This allows the almost auto- 
matic assembly of the mechanical and electronic 
parts, One of the three buildings in Kumivama is 
used as an inspection centre for the parts: it re- 
ceives, inspects and sorts the supplies. However. 
before reaching this department, the individual 
components pass from another centre or warehouse 
where, in a space of TOO square metres. thirteen 
people work: three proper warehouse people and 
ten assigned to inspection. These figures speak for 
themselves: the progress of the parts is almost 
completely automated, Here is the famous ‘just in 
time” system: the contractual supply of compo- 
nents as required and aecording to specified 
standards. Here also is confirmation of the two 
phenomena we are interested in: a} the dramatic 
change in the ratio between machine operatives 
and those working in inspection and/or program 
ming: b) the just as massive redivision of the 
overall productive process into many geographi- 
cally dispersed centres. 


Forms of Class Struggle 


Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebian, lord and serf, guild-master 
and journevinidn, ina word, oppressor 
and oppressed, stood in constant 
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apposition to one another, carried om an 
winterrupted, now hidden, now open 
ight thar each time ended either in a 
revolutionary reconstitution of seciety at 
large, or in the common ruin of the 
contending classes. (The Communist! 
Mfcrtéfestes 


The above is a powerful summary of the histoncal 
trapectory of class societies and serves to pmtroduce 
us to the theme of the concrete forms of the 
strugele between classes. In all epochs the ruling 
class, the class of oppressors, has at its disposal all 
the means and instruments of domination over 
society, Above all, it has the legislative weapon, 
the power to fix the laws which regulate society, 
and — closely connected to this — the coercive 
instruments io make sure these laws and regula- 
tions are respected. In parallel, the ruling class 
also possesses the instruments of ideological 
domination over society, These are expressed in 
forms determined by the given society. (The 
ideology of the feudal aristocracy was certainly 
not the ideology of the revolutionary bourgecisic 
of the French Revolution, At the same time, the 
social relations which gave rise to feudal ideology 
were nol static: the social structure of Europe in 
the 6th to the 13th century was.cerlainly not the 
same as between the (7th and 18th century.) The 
wav the ruling class moves to defend its own 
interests, thereby going against the interests and 
living conditions of the oppressed classes, con- 
tinuously changes. (One thinks of war. which 
even the feudal lords did not launch to attack the 
peasantry but which brought with it hunger, vie 
lence and death as immediate consequences for 
this class.) Conversely, the response of the op- 
pressed class is often expressed in a fragmentary, 
incoherent, and above all. sporadic way and sull 
within the ideological frame of the existing social 
relations, Furthermore, while the general objec- 
tive (its programme) for the ruling class ts clear 
and generally accepted — and it is in terms of this 
that it rules and defends its immediate interests — 
the oppressed class lacks an equivalent or supenor 
unifying basis. In general the subject and oppressed 
class lacks a programme, and so its initiatives in 
the struggle appear as responses to the specific 
initiatives of the enemy or as particular, limited 
demands. Spartacus righily gave his name to 
many of the revolutionary organisations of the 
bourgeois-capitalist period because his war was 
an attempt to liberate the slaves from slavery. to 
rupture the economic and social framework of 
Roman society. 


In ancient Rome we have patricians, 
knights, plebians, slaves ... in almost all 
of these classes, again, subordinate 
gradations. (ibid) 
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But this attempt failed and it had to fail, even if the 
military defeat had not happened or had been 
delayed. On the whole there were two Opposi- 
tions: the free versus the slaves, the patrician 
versus the plebians. Freeing the slaves not only 
implied rupturing the social framework, it de 
manded that this already be superseded, forthe 
whole complex of class antagonisms to be super- 
seded. This is why Spartacus remained isolated: 
the plebians were indeed plebians Gut they were 
free, and a8 such, alone with the patnicians and the 
knights, they set themselves against the slaves and 
their strugele (and rushed to «well the legions 
hunting Spartacus), 


We could cominue with the peasant war in Crer- 
many (to which Mebring’s work gives a precise 
and highly instructive framework), or with the 
Pugachey rebellion or with the Tai Ping revolt in 
Chinn, and all of them would ft the same eriteria: 
brought about by particular circumstances, they 
tned to spread; they remained within the ideological 
and political schema of their time, This was 
because the conditions did not exist for the devel- 
apment of a practical programme of counter- 
attack, whether on the econonmme, social or politi- 
cal plane. 


Our epoch, the epoch af the bourgeoisie, 
possesses, however, this distinctive feature: 
thes simplified the class antagonisms. 
Seciety ax a whole is more and more 
splitting up ute two great hostile camps, 
inte two preat classes directly facing each 
Wher: Rourgeome and Profetariar,, (ibid) 


The Manifesto was the first programmatic docu- 
ment of the revolutionary proletariat, Today it is 
possible to break the capitalist framework, to 
revolutionise the social structure that goes with it, 
within the programme of communist reconstruc- 
hon, The class can and must make this programme 
its own and launch its own inifiatives on the basis 
of it. lican do this, but it may not necessarily do 
so, The communist movement recognised this in 
its first Manifest (the revolulionary recomposition 
of society at large or the common ruin of the 
contending classes) and in other basic documents 
(e.g. socialism or barbarism). It is useful to recall 
the conditions for this happening, First, the ruin of 
sectety and its cconomy, making it possible for 
proletanan struggles to emerge, even if only de- 
fensive ones, Second, the spreading and co- 
ordination of these struggles. Third, the simulla- 
neous development of the communist programme 
(ie, of its hold on the working class) with the 
airigeles themselves until the class strugele is 
identified as the struggle for revolution. 


A Note in Brackets 
for Confusionists 


The class strugele has always existed and sull 
lives. So long as the proletariat remains im ia 
condition of subjection, however, the mibative in 
the use of violence is entirely with the bourgeoisie. 
In some countries the form in which the class 
struvele expresses itself is a thousand miles re- 
mote from the historic interests of the working 
Class. Much less than being ‘for itself”, the class 
‘in self” expresses its opposition to the existing 
state of affairs in a confused fashion, Not only 
does it adhere to bourgenis ideologies but often it 
supports the most reactionary of them. (Islamic 
fundamentalism and the support il gets [rom the 
poorest! strata of the populations in question is a 
significant example.) The point is to recognise the 
attraction such ideologies can exercise when the 
pressure lo strugele felt by the oppressed — a 
pressure which stems from the maternal relations 
between classes — docs not manifest itself on its 
own autonomous ground, but mstead takes up 
ideologies associated with the worst interests of 
some stratum of other of the bourgeoisie, In 
addition, the various impulses which push work- 
ers into action must themselves be recognised, 
alone with their underlying causes. Only in this 
way will it be possible to intervene appropnalely 
and prepare for revolutionary conditions. 


We have mentioned Islamic fundamentalism but 
the nse of racism and nationalism in other coun- 
thes is similar and is reminiscent of the dangercaus 
success of the Northem Leaguers amongst Italian 
proletanans. The class does not develop its own 
programme by starting from its daily expenence 
in the workplace. This cannot be repeated too 
often. The revolutionary programme is both de- 
veloped and sustained by the revolutionary party 
which bases its own existence on it and organises 
ilsel! around it. Thus the class struggle is brans- 
formed into revolutionary struggle when it travels 
in the same direction as the party, In other words, 
class struggle is revolutionary when it is influ- 
enced and steered politically by the revolutionary 
party. Lf this party does not exist class struggle 
does nol acquire revolutionary content, but it 
certainly does not lose its objective character of 
being class struggle. Close brackets. 


Class Struggle and Communist 
Strategy: Before October 


Picking up the thread of our discourse once more, 
iLisclear that the general conditions required for 
the development of the revolutionary struggle 
for communism remain the same throughout the 


whole history of the adversan. Le. of boureecis- 
capitalist society. Revolutionary strategy has to 
be articulated on the basis of these general ‘rules’. 
Initially the strategy of the communist movement 
was envisaged in the following terms: 

a) The general organisation of workers on the 
basis of economic demands and therefore still 
within the capital-labour relationship: conceived 
asa task of revolutionaries themselves, 

b) This extensive organisation to be the minimum 
condition for the growth of the revolutionary 
programme, Which would be on the basia of the 
economic struggle and thanks to the presence and 
activity of communists. 

¢) Political preparation was conceived as working 
for what was both desirable and possible — the 
generalised struggle of the working class trans- 
formed into “the assault on the heavens” 


Sinec then the situation has changed somewhat. 
The workers’ general economic organisation (the 
trade union) and the very party which predict ted 
the revolution have changed sides, have in fact 
joined the camp of (hose who defend the contin- 
ved existence of capitalism, 


The union tends to perpeluale its own existence as 
anevotaling organ and therefore bo perpetuate the 
capilaliwage-labour relation. (The communist 
movement was slow to recognise this.) In addi- 
Thon, party ongarnsanons. once they became part of 
the political machinery of the bourgeois adminis- 
trative apparatus, adapted themselves to it, aban- 
doned the revolutionary programme and went 
along with bourgeais underiakings, war included. 


The revolutionaries, those who continued to up- 
hold and defend the revolutionary programme 
from inside the old socialist (or social democratic) 
pany, left it and founded the new party. However, 
the strategy remained the same as before. The 
only difference being that the trade union must 
now be conquered. The union would be won over 
to communism by starting from the lewel of wage 
bargaining. something which was in the political 
hands of the pro-capitalist reformists and the old 
Socialist Party apparatus. 


After October 1917 


Onee again the situation changed, The Party 
which had made the revolution in one country, 
Russia. did not succeed in making it elsewhere. 
Thus it remained isolated and found itself having 
{to fhanage a necessarily capitalist accumulation 
process and was overwhelmed by this. This party 
too crossed the barricades and won a large part of 
the unions to its leadership. This time i was not 
a question of betrayal by social democracy to 
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which the response had been the creation of a new 
party by many revolutionaries, thus mamtaning 
the continuity of the communist movement, This 
time, it Was rather a question of the revolutionary 
movement ieelf crombling: a heavy defeat which 
the class paid for by passively lining up with the 
fronts of the Second World War. Above all, the 
communist movement paid for this rout with a 
dramatic thinning of its ranks coupled with the 
necessity lo draw upa balance sheet of the defeat. 


The general poms, a, b and c, above still apply. 
Obviously, the process of establishing the revolu 
tionary programme within the working class means 
starting again from seratch, but it is not histert- 
cally hopeless. The conditions for the organisa- 
tien of the party itself have necessarily changed. I 
is ne longer possible to conceive of the kind of 
mass party that actually existed at the start of the 
century, On the other hand, this ts perfectly in line 
with Marxist theory concerning ideological domi- 
nation... Today, the fact thal untons are no longer 
utilisable instruments in revolutionary siralegy 
has to be taken into account. That is, the only mass 
organisation where the leadership has to be won 
by revelutionanes is the workers’ council, the 
soviet, or whatever one weshes to call it. 


The most difficult, almost insoluble, problem is 
that of fighting the counter-revolutionary influ- 
ence and leadership of struggles while they are in 
the process of extending and generalising them- 
selves, Itis extremely difficult because struggles 
(mainly strikes) break out initially at the level of 
the factory amd, for this reason as well. are led from 
the first by the reformist enemy who is also at the 
forefront of any possible extension. In fact strug- 
gles are extended only when the most militant 
workers (the vanguard) are safely in the hands of 
the union. Usually these militants come from the 
large factones with a concentration of labour. It ts 
here that big sinkes have always started: here in 
fact, is where the contradictions between the 
workers and the owners or managers emerge most 
easily. (The atmosphere of conflict in large facto- 
nes is certainly not comparable to the quiet life of 
the paternalistic super-exploitation in small 
workshops or in offices with a few employees.) 


Hitherto the expectation has been, therefore, that 
revolutionanes would intervene in such struggles 
and reinforce their influence, both numerically 
and organisationally, as the struggle extended. 
They would be able to reach a position where they 
could wage the decisive battle for revolutionary 
leadership in what might possibly be the last 
stages of the process of generalisation, Thus 
would the limits imposed by the unions be over- 
come within the organisational form of the work- 
ers’ council, That this is indeed a possibility, once 
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workers struggles actually start defending wider 
proletarian interests, has been demonstrated by 
various episodes in the material struggle of the 
class over the last few decades throughout the 
werd. From the Freneh May to Poland in 1980: 
[rom the Leaman workers” councils of |S89 po the 
mon recent committees of Russian miners. [isin 
these sorts of situations that if a sufficiently pre- 
pared and organised party were present, it could 
and would have to reconnect with the class and 
thus bring together the material mass strgahe ar 
the political strugele for communism. 


After the Microprocessor 
Revolution 


The changed structure of the class — or, as yet, the 
end of the old composition — naturally alters the 
objective situation in which revolutionary strat- 
egy is defined, We can identify at once where 
change is taking place: a change which can be 
verified by the modified possibilities forthe way 
siriveles can break out and unfold. Equally clearly, 
we can see there are immediate political implica- 
Tans. 


Meanwhile, however, we repeat that the strategic 
perspective Which emerged ot the end of the See- 
ond world War, and which we summarise below, 
has mot chansed: 


1, The crisis is destroying economic stability ard 
consequently political and social stability. This 
makes the emergence of social struggles a possi- 
bility and, what i more important for us, raises the 
possibility of class struggle, whatever the political 
direction it takes at its birth. 

2. The communist political organisation must act 
within the material movernent of the proletariat 
and use its influence as far as possible to get that 
movement to stay on its own class lerrain, 

3. During the process of extension, generalisation 
and co-ordination of struggles the revolutionary 
leadership must grow by means of open theoreti- 
cal, political and organisational opposition to 
capitalist forces both inside and outside the class 
movement, 

4. The eritical revolutionary period opens when 
the programme has penetrated the working class 
to the extent that it finds the strenath to make a 
final assault on the bourgeois state, In other 
words, when the party leads sufficient class forces 
for a victonous assault on power, 


Points + and 4 hecome possible when what we 
foresee under point 2 becomes true: a growth of 
the workers’ movement on ils own class terrain 
and the active working presence Within it of the 
revolutionary vanguard. The crisis is already in 


full swing and there are no shortage of threats, 
sometimes dramate ones, to social and political 
stability. We need only look at what is happening 
in the world to see this, But we are still miles from 
the appearance of an autonomous proletarian 
movement, Infact, and we have fully examined 
this in these pages / Prometes) and in the pages-of 
Buttavlio Comunista, the class has suffered fur- 
ther blows to its self-identity, both ina matenal 
and subjective sense, In short, as far as the 
changed composition af the class 1s concemed, we 
have already sard enough to explain hew the new 
and multiple divisions of the class have negatively 
influenced its capacity to recognise itself.’ On the 
subjective level, on the level of expectations or 
ideals, the wretched collapse of the USSR has 
done the rest. 


This seems an appropriate point to pause and note 
afew things of great interest. 


The Collapse of the USSR 
and the Working Class 


The withering of the Russian Revolution and with 
it the Soviet State as the Party led it towards 
counter-revolutionary state capitalism was a dra- 
matic historic defeat for both the Russian and the 
international profetarial, [It was not just that the 
State or the Party abandoned the class they were 
supposed to represent: they also practised a mas- 
sive deception by continuing to call themselves 
communist, As such, they were admired and even 
worshipped by all the other Parties in the Interna 

tional, Hf these parties, themselves the vanguard of 
their respective sections of the class, did mot realise 
what was happening in the “home of socialism”, it 
is foolish (a8 well as idealist) to expect the working 
masses, slaving away to eke out a living in factories 
throughout the world, to realise whal was going 
Com. 


In the meantime an infernal war was bem pre- 
pared where these came masses would be called 
on to butcher each other in the name of ideals 
concocted in the mast dishonest way by the ruling 
class. 


At the end of the war the USSR, still calling itself 
‘the home of socialism’ found itself in competi- 
lion with the bloc headed by the USA over the 
division of the world, The structure of the working 
class remained the same as before, excluding the 
sort of familiar changes associated with technical 
progress, Moreover, the industrial apparatus of 
many of the belligerent countries was in pieces 
and in need of rebuilding. 


Thus the class continued to see the “Cormeunist 


Parcs” as ther own, mot least booatise they pre 
sented themselves as such. inline with the SSRs 
interes! in undenmining their Westem myals from 
within, (This is not to credit them with a revotu 
lonary communist perspective.) Phe Communist 
Parties acted as the political reference point of the 

working class in the real #ense of the term * polit. 
cal ein the bourses sense of the admuonestra 
tion of society, leaving its productive and social 
relations intact, bn this context political activity 
for the working class means finding a compronise 
hetween its interests and those of the other classes. 
inside the existing (capitalist) social relations, 
Incidentally, this 18 the reason why it is more 
correct to talk of revolutionary militancy than 
revolutionary politics: reveluftionanes do not 
bargain over the proletariat ’s interests since these 
can only be fulfifled by revolution. not by media 
tien, 


However, the Communist Parties presented them- 
selves as Workers’ parties, who, in turn, saw the 
Communist Parties as ‘their’ parties, the political 
expression of their class life. Italy provides a 
particularly dramatic example of this. Here the 
PC] was the largest Western Party, exercising the 
ereatest weight on the class, up to and during the 
Seventies, when the working class still remained 
faithful followers of the myth of their historic 
organisations (the PCT and the CGI) 


In-other countries, such as Great Anitain, Germany 
and the USA itself, where the CPs were a long way 
from having the PCT's power and organisation. the 
parties of mediation were the labour Parties. 
Here events before and after the war bequeathed a 
different political legacy: the LISSR was almost 
out of the game and so were its parties. 


However, by the Seventies forces which would 
bring significant political change were maturing 
inside those countmes with strang CPs, These 
Parties. brought up first with the polities of the 
Comintern, and then of the Cominform, began to 
experience a contradiction on their “nathonal roads 
to socialism’: the contradiction between the ne- 
eessity forevery good bourgeors pany to defend 
and interpret the higher interests of its national 
state, and their original role as agents of the USSR. 
This ts what kept therm sinetly outside the area of 
aoVvernment: this was the Cold War, When the 
whill of political power began to get stronger (in 
the mid-60s) euarnlees needed ty be given to 
both the domestic and Amencan es ypitalists: the 
break’ with the USSR bepan. It seemed to be a 
success: 1976 was the year of the PC)"s sem- 
victory in the elections. Shopkeepers, artisans and 
free professionals united with the broad strata of 
workers Who already voted PCI. hoping for a 
change to the left which would be more demo- 
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cratic and cleansed of the corruption and hypo 

risy of the past. But as lack would herve it, he PCT 
beean to meet with difficulties from workers. 
Between |!urms and convivial lunches with the 
bosses, the unions had been signing contracts 
whieh fat the workers and in the nun the PCT 
supported them, Glorifvina sacrifices, the great 
Party behaved in a manner increasingly al odds 
wilh the defence of workers’ interests (even im 
terms of compromise and negotiation) and ... 1 
began to lose them, Moreover, since it had almost 
always been a mass bourgeors purty tt behaved as 
such when confronted with new sitnations and 
new enses. In the midst of ite break with the USSR 
and as the working class was finding new ways of 
strigeling the PCT piled stupidity upon stupidity: 

writing first one thine and then saying the opposite 
and losing its thread, In about a decade the PCT 
moved from being a party of workers. too ‘clean 
hands” party; from an altemative democratic party 
toa party of compromise. Finally it ended up 
directly refuting class divisions and the sirugale 
that goes with them until even the existence of the 
working class was dented. 


Meanwhile, this class. the personification fl Vane 
able capital which its"own” party 10 longer rec- 
ognised, found itself facing attacks in which the 
PCT was the sordid accomplice. [tis not surprising 
that ihe working class ended up losing its political 
beanngs. (On top of this, the collapse of the USSR 
brought added disgust as the present and past 
misenes of the socialist homeland opened the eves 
of even the most unquestioning. “If that was 
socialism —.” trumpeted the bourgeoisie, and the 
masses could do nothing but repeat this refrain. 
Even in a watered-down and confused way the 
USSR had remained ther model for superseding 
capitalism — a model which we know had to be 
radically corrected, for heaven's sake — but with 
the collapse of the model even the hope of over- 
coming capitalism was shipwrecked, 


The Working Class Disarmed and 
Reaction on the Rise 


These factors were enough to leave the working 
class completely disarmed in the face of the in- 
creasingly violent storm battering it, This has 
gone 40 far thal, al the time of writing, there are 
demonstrations by tens of thousands of shop- 
keepers and small employers protesting against 
taxes Which could hit them without touching 
workers’ nehis and which would continue lw 
allow unemployment benefit for those whe can’t 
find work. That the crisis is also hitting the 
enallest of the petty bourgeoisie hard 1 0 fact, that 
a considerable number of them are approaching 
proletarian conditions is true. but when these 
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sirata move on ther own, without, or even aaainst, 
the proletariat, then this too is a dinima, but one 
caring the imprint of darkest reaction. When the 
petty bourgeorie moves this ts another sign of 
bourgeois solidanty breaking up. (Irs ne accident 
thal this always begins to crumble when a com- 
mon front against the enemy 14 net so crucial, } 
Several years ago we wrote that the Italian four 

geome needed to create a new political class for 
self. This was oo easy thing, given the neidity 
of the political framework imposed by the Cold 
War, bul it was still necessary. The bourgeorsie, 
the big bourgeoisie which controls the banks and 
Confindustria, believed it had found the way by 
unleashing judicial war against the old apparatus 
of political power, 


However ... the substitution 14 nol yel complete 
ind meanwhile the economic crisis continues bo 
ect Worse. In these circumstances there would be 
nothing caster than for the tensiens imide the 
bourgeasie lo go unchecked and grow into a 
small eanhquake. Basically the government is 
entristed with the task of mediating between 
various, often conflicting, interests and pressure 
groups, in the interests of the ruling class as a 
whole, When this mediating and governing 
force, previously trusted for its clear-sightedness, 
is severely weakened the splintered forces of 
the bourgearsie start to come into conflict with 
each other as each promotes its own political 
preference. The same thing occurred in the 
USSR after Gorbachev was overthrown along 
with the ‘red*. but enlightened, bourgeoisie that 
he represented. it is also what happened in 
Yugoslavia with the end of Titeism, 


What is happening in Italy is certainly less cra- 
miahie. at lewst al the moment. Shopkeepers and 
small tins are withthe League: the private big 
hourgease spasmodically seeks a more credible 
reference point than it has so far found (with 
Ciampi and his gang): the bia state bourgeoisie 
and their clients are for the old political set-up, 
defending their positions from attack by privat. 
isations. Amd what of the “people”, the workers 
employed by one or other of these? They are 
divided along the same lines as the bourgeoisie — 
just as quarrelsome and reactionary, devoid of 
principles and consistency. 


We are witnessing a kind of *plebeianisation’ of 
the proletariat which, as it fails to recognise ils 
own class characteristics, is dissolving inte the 
cilizenry of the bourgeois stale, Without its own 
cultural and political resources, it is dividing along 
the lines of the ‘big bosses’, And, simer the 
matenal conditions of the plebcian citizenry is not 
so rosy, the citizens are offen inclined to be taken 
in by the demagogic promises of any bourgecis 


who is more “opposed” to the present slate of 
affairs, no matter how unlikely and reactionary the 
direction from which these promises stem. [nh 
essence, the recomposition of the proletariat fans to 
start from almost nothing. 


For the Return of the Working Class 


Once again the working class has to become the 
subject of history. To do so it has to sian by 
fighting elementary defensive struggles on ils 
OWT) aulonomous terrain: becattee a class imcapa- 
ble of defending itself from its enemy in the 
everyday struggle neither deserves. nor can ever 
hope. to defeat itin the struggle for power, The 
problem, therefore, is to identify how that revival 
might oecur, given Che present levels of fragmen 

Lition and decomposition, Cur hypothesis 1s clear 

The objective process of break-up and fragmenta- 
tion has reached its limit or is close to it, and the 
possibility of a counter-tendency emerging al- 
ready exists. ‘This leads toa funher problem, from 
the point of view of communist strategy, that of 
indicating how the material class struggle (as it 
broadens and intensifies) will meet up wih the 
proletanan party (as its influence grows) until the 
strategy and tactics outlined in the revolutionary 
programme converge with the objective activity 
af the proletanan masses, or at least of their 
elective leaders, In other words, if isa question 
of identifying when ihe movement of the class in 
itself is towards its revolutionary programme and 
vice Versa. 


As we said. up until now it has-been assumed that 
the coming together of the revolutionary pro 
gramme (the party) and the matenal movement of 
the class would be in the penod of expansion of the 
siugele. (Obviously “assumed” means that this 0s 
what was bemg worked for.) In essence this boiled 
down to the initial link-up between the strategic 
programme and the real moveniwnt (given that the 
isolation of the revolutionary vanguard is an inevi 
table result of previous history), [t was also a 
question of extending the strugeles themselves, 
Despite being generated by the permanent state of 
conflict which held sway wherever there were 
large concentrations of workers, their struggles 
were dominated by reformism meght fromthe out- 
stl, Thus, the process of revolutionanes and the 
working class movement coming together was 
very difficult but all the more necessary. 


Now we are in the position where those large 
productive concentrations are disappearing. So, 
therefore, the starting point of proletarian strugele 
isalso changing. The big factory is ne longer the 
“natural environment Where proletarians cin come 
together in defence of their immediate interests. 
On the other hand, the small productive umt or 


workplace is not only traditionally incapable of 
fulfilling this role but is currently af the centre of 
those deadly changes in the wage structure which 
are leading to individual work contracts whose 
effect is to further divide workers. 


Perhaps “¢ are approaching a situation where the 
maternal conditions for proletarian struggle are 
completely absent and productive workers are no 
longer of central pmportance? Perhaps the above- 
mentioned process of plebetanisation is fated to 
continue indefinitely? If this were so, we could all 
go home and busy ourselves with something else. 
And not just that, we should do so, and for this 
reason alone join the chorus which sings of the 
death of Marism. In reality, however, its Mary- 
ism itself (historical matenalism and the critique 
of political economy) which teaches us that so 
long as there is an exploited class it never ceases 
to strugele, despite all ups and downs: and so long 
as the working class remains the only force capable 
of making a revolutionary change in society, the 
possibility really exists for it to once again take its 
destiny into its own hands. It is thus important to 
discover today the possible basis for tomorrow's 
revival. This is a necessary precondition if the 
revalutionary vanguard is going to contribute to 
the development of new forms of class strigele. 
However, this presupposes being “inside” the class 
struggle from the very beginning which means 
avercoming the enormous barriers. mentioned 
above, between revolutionaries (and their pro- 
gramme} and the class. Even so. the prospect 16 
nol as dark as ought appear from a first glance al 
the material and political situation of the class, 
But where do we see the signs of new ways of 
workers conung together! Paradoxically. some 
signs can already be found in the final outburst of 
struggles emanating from the death throes of the 
old-style workforce. We are refernmng to rank and 
file organisations like the Cafas (Base Commit- 
tees). Rappresenmtance di Bave (Representatives 
from Below or from the rank and file) cartel tre 
Antjiconvecat (Self-Organised), All of these have 
had some impact and, despite being examples of 
the new trade unionism and thus of a certain kind 
af reformism that has nothing to do with a real 
revival of the class, they also contain features 
worth discussing, We will examine these two 
aspects separately, 


New Unionism or Old Reformism 


The above-mentioned are the three most repre: 
sentative examples of a whole archipelago of 
bodies opposed to the existing unions. They all 
share the same basic features, which can be listed 
schematically $0 as not to lose ourselves in dis- 
tinctions of little relevance between one example 
and another. All of them aim at rebuilding a 
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national organisation capable of representing 
workers more directly in negoliations with the 
bosses (ic. more democratic). Whether this is 
concerved as a union ora co-ordination of partial 
or local organisations does not change things 
much, The cris of the matter reniuns negotiation, 
Their maximum political objective is direct repre- 
sentation of the workers (or ther elected 
spokespeople) at the negotiating table as 4 means 
of achieving the partial demands (economie and 
administrative) of the workers themselves. This is 
always in terms of what is ‘compatible (with 

capital’s interests); though this is opportunistically 
renamed “realistic demands’ as the infamous word 
“compatibility” is left to the official unions, These 
organisations were bom cuher in the big Factions 
which are disappearing or being drastically re 
duced in sive, or else in the public services which, 
although operating in.small umits, have always 
been confronted by a single large and direct op- 
ponent (the state or stale bodies). We shall see that 
the public services. precisely because of their 
structure, have for some lime now pomted towards 
new forms of working class realignment. 


New organs have appeared which are animated 
and led by the old political network of the reform 

istextreme left. Despite its profound wleological 
crisis, this has not ceased to be politically active. 

The bankruptey of Stalinism and the end of the 
mystification that statism is socialism have cer- 
tainly ended their more long tenm political pros- 
pects. but their reformism is also being accentu- 
ated: ie, their persistent search for solutions wathin 
the capitalist mode of production. [tis character- 
istic of this polincal- animal that even if i sheds ibs 
skin it continues to practise politics, in the sense 
of co-management (see above). Certamly, the 
reformist nature of the political caste which was 
largely in at the start of these experiences is 
reflected in the present movement. 


It was predictable, however, that the first reaction 
to the now obvious sell-out of workers” interests 
by the official unions would be the search for new 
union forms. “The union is no longer any goad, 
let’s have another.” This is natural: the problemi 1% 
nol seen in “trade unionism’ as such but in the 
particular form. Thus the task of the reformist 
activist; — taking the organisational leadership 
and the struggles themselves outside the official 
unions — was made casy. ‘There was no shoriage 
of workers sick to death with unben sell-owls and 
ready to struggle in this way, especially im the 
large, crisis-ndden plants (Fiat-Alfa, Maserati, 
Dalmine, Breda, ete.) and in various parts of the 
public services. This is the reason for the relative 
success of such experiences, despite their pro- 
found internal divisions over what should be 
considered the most appropriate form, Moreover, 
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is symptomatic that these divisions cut through 
political parties, to the extent thal supporters of 
Rifondiicione, for example, could be found amongst 
delegates of the Amforomvecal (aiming to change 
the existing umons) and amongst leaders of the 
Cabes (fierce opponents of any such idea). Bitter 
political quarrels amongst members of a single 
ulira-reformist party would lead to the collapse of 
the whole pan-union experience whenever there 
was Hisuificient support to sustain them from 
below, or where no single body had the requisite 
number of associates and svmpathisers. 


The New Forms 


ln substance these forms of unten opposition 
reflect the old class composition, As such, they 
are Fated, at best, to exhaust themselves along with 
the exhaustion of the base which determines them. 
But we shouldn't fool ourselves. Any positive 
experiments by the newly-constituted working 
class will cenainly encourage the old and new 
exponents of neoaunion reformism to carry on 
uriler the new class composition too. Even though 
the Cotas and the Aufecernvecugt began where 
there are large concentrations of workers and in 
the public services, they were also able to draw in 
workers from medium and small firms. This gives 
the old political caste the chance to go on making 
converts, even after the movement from the large 
workplaces is exhausted. And it is precisely here 
that ‘thew ways of workers combining together to 
organise their struggles can be identified. 


[tis not the first linve, nor is it at all surprising, that 
clues for revolutionary tacties can be found in 
expenences which originate in reformism and the 
preservation of capitalism. Basically, as we have 
already emphasised, the direction taken by the old 
political caste comcides with objective pressures 
mside the working class and with a concrete 
mowenent Which needs to be taken inte considers- 
lon and examined. 


In that case, what 1s significant about these expe- 
ences! Their overnding significance is that thes 
were created by militant workers combining on a 
territorial basis, The Ruppresenince ai Base 
and the Awredcenvocut! in particular, bul also toa 
certain extent the COWL part of Essere sindacte’, 
were created by union activists andfor militant 
workers from separmie workplaces (certainly with 
the organisational and logistic support of the left: 

wing politicos) who came together to co-ordinate 
their strugeles on seme sort of terntortial level — 
whether this was local, provincial, regional or 
national is not important. 


Obviously the Amfeconvecani who were already 


inside the unions, as was Easere cincdecale, were al 
an advantage here and their experience is nothing 
spectal, More significant (and sometimes politi- 
cally more radical) was that af Rappreseniance ii 
Bove and the Cras in the public services, They 
did not enjoy the facilities furnished by the union 
sirticture (pre-existing contacts, availability of 
equipment and venues for mectings) and the 
‘originality’ of the organisational experience is 
more obvious, They were not federstions of 
‘factory’ organisations which had grown up on Ube 
basis af inherent workplace conflict, but territorial 
ererul fH ngs of worker activists and militants who 
had been iselated in the workplace or at any rate 
prevented from any perceptible action. I is these 
which have given life to new unionism, a new 
mode of trade union organisation. Even so. the 
“diabolical invention” of the reformist boils down 
to their having quickly taken over concrete ways 
of organising and tinking up: the fact that the 
organisation and linking up took place remains 
and has a certain historical import. 


Phe “founding fathers” of the revolutionary move- 
ment saw the limitations of the Commune but they 
recognised in the dictatorship of the proletiriat — 
first expressed by the Commune — the form of 
political power necessary for carrying oul the 
revolution. The sovrets in Russia were bom under 
the impetus of the most disparate political groups 
and had an almost purely Menshevik leadership. 
But first Trotsky, and then the Bolshevik Party 
were dble to recognise in them the form, the 
concrete insirument, of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It was not the soviets as led by the 
Mensheviks or the SRs (much less by Cadets or 
priests) bul the soviet as an organisational fonm 
Which became the basis of the proletarian dicta- 
Torship once ll was orented ona revelutionary path, 
or rather led by the revolutionary party. Ohur task 
is to define the future organisational forms for the 
revival of proletarian struggle and we ceriamly do 
not see Chem in the various sets of initials of the 
present trade unionist opposition to the umeons, 
Instead we see them in the territorial organisations 
and combinations which for the moment have 
been taken over by the reformusts, 


In the Public Services 


We have already mentioned that militant workers 
from vanous branches of the public services were 
involved from the start in the mew organisational 
forms. Perhaps it would even be correct to say that 
the first experiments were in the public service 
sector, As early as 1987 the schools Cobas* and 
Unified Railway Drivers ( Macetinis anitt) had 
shown a considerable display of strength before 
falling victim to radical unionism. But it 0 the 


genesis of these movements which can lead in so 
many different directions that is of inberest to ts. 


In the case of the above. the new forme were bor 
when afew militants went bevend sectional 
boundaries and held political/organisational 
meetings on a temtorial basis (i.c. outside the 
workplaces). These mectings were to decide what 
to do about the strong feeling of resentment at 
worsening conditions and/or the economic de- 
mands building up in their own sections, In a short 
time the calls for mobilisation and struggle ema- 
nating from these bodies drew in hundreds (in the 
ease of the train dnivers) and tens of thousands (in 
the case of the schools), leading to a demonstra- 
tron of 30,000 on the streets of Rome, This was 
before the Wall fell and before the campaign about 
the disappearance of the working class: before the 
wave of disillusion and reflux which struck the left 
in general and before the latest brutal evidence of 
ecomomic crisis with its associated campaign about 
the necessity for sacniices. 


The corporatist limitations of these expenences 
were obvious, locked, as they were, within the 
restrictive boundaries — sometimes laughably so 
— of category and, in the case of the railway 
drivers, of subcategory. Il was precisely against 
these limitations that we fought at the time. from 
the inside.” The question waa: cither the move- 
ment would grow from below, or it would inevi- 
tably become exhausted and identified with the 
National Executive Commission which was pre- 
accupied above all else with establishing a legal 
political existence for itself. The clash came over 
whether to neeoliate or not, with the dominant 
group striving for the first option, As we predicted, 
this led info a cul-de-sac. The political manipu- 
lators had merther the ability mor the real possibility 
of forming their new union: there Was too much 
competition, and not only from the existing unon 
federations. So they kept away from the longed 

for negotiating table and lost the movement. Their 
initials survive to this day, but the proletarian el- 
ements in the schools (only these are worth 
bothenng with, the rest of the teachers being petty 
bourgeois! will have to stant from seratch with 
their rank and fle organisations and co-ordination 
af militants. 


Towards New Unions? 


As far as the industrial world is concerned, the 
process of unifying the various forms of apposi- 
hon to the unrons has followed a slehtly dulferent 
ecurse. Partly this has been to repeat the experi- 
ence of the now defunct workers’ committees 
(Comitat operat) of Fiatin 1980, Here. more or 
less powerful factory committees were formed in 
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the big factories which began to act as unifying 
nucle and the minonties who were organising on 
a teritonal basis gathered round them. The result 
was the creaiion of another form of territorial 
coordination. 


Such origins betray the strongly unionist and 
essentially reformist character of these organisa- 
tiens which were often initiated by crypto-Stalinists 
and the so-called new Lett desperate to recycle 
itself. (From supporters of the invasion of AT- 

hanistan to the Trotskyists who now belong to 

ffendeariene.) In fact their ongens brand these 
orgamsations at a kind of last maternal reflex of the 
old class composition. Nevertheless. i must be 
stressed that nowadays any opposition (even of 
the unionist/reformist type) to the historical and 
daily sell-out of proletanan interests by the unions 
can only come about if it goes outside the structure 
and internal dynamic of the unions. This is an 
appropnate pont to reply to the facile and ex- 
tremely naive objection that says: “If these siruc- 
tures end up being one or more new unions, we 
will be back where we were before but with the 
difference that they will be more capable of looking 
after the workers in small and medium concerns 
than are today’s official unions.” Granted that the 
official unions do not look after workers in medium 
and small firms — who, it must be said, have 
shown no very great desire to be looked after — 
the question is really about the very possibility of 
instituting a new union which is significantly 
different from the present unions. If a union 
capable of negotiation Cand therefore recognised ) 
were to emerge from the Ch (Unified base 
committees) and its allies, it would have to follow 
the same route as the present ones. There is no 
room for mediation which is not mediation belween 
the bosses" interests and the workers, ‘There is no 
room, that is, for even a penuine defensive struggle 
round wace demands and conditions to succeed, 
However, it is a rule of the game that swindles are 
depicted as successes, Political animals who 
choose a career in the untons will always play with 
words and make, for example. the wage cuts 
required by capital seem like a gain for the workers 
and something for them to value. 


Never assume anything in history. [tis possible 
that the (tw) and its allies could start a fourth union 
and that this might even manage to become the 
sale “workers representative’. But this does not 
alter the question one iota. Not only is it the case 
that even the minimal defence of the working class 
is impossible if the strugele ts not taken up outside 
and agamst the unions, but also this must start 
from the territorial onganisations created by work- 
ing class militants themselves, This is no small 
point. lt has both tactical repercussions and im- 
plications for the possibility of concrete openings 
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for revolutionary work. 
New Possibilities and Old Dangers 


On the tactical level, the prospect of consolidating 
class interests on a territorial basis changes the 
starting point fora strugele that could lead to a 
revolutionary assault. We have already said that 
communists must act inside the seal proletarian 
movement to influence mas much as possible, and 
that as this maternal movement develops the revo- 
lutionary leadership must also develop, (Points 2 
amd 3 above.) Having revolutionaries present night 
fram the start of the proletariat’s defensive 
movement would certainly make their task easier 
than in the previous scheme of things. Like the 
embryonic organisational expressions of proletar- 
lan unification, revolutionaries are a tiny, geo- 
araphically scattered minonty. Any potential for 
the extension of the former translates into the 
pHtential for expanding revolutionary influcnee. 
Let's be clear. however, this is not a question of 
realising the movement's idealist immanence, The 
potential for the extension of proletarian organi- 
sation and stnigele should not be confused with its 
actual realisation, 


[fit ts true that the beginnings of a revival of the 
class struggle can only come with some sort of 
acographical unification by militant workers, it is 
net Inevitable that this will actually result in the 
mobilisation of the mass of the proletanat and 
those being proletarianised. The road will be far 
mare tortuous than we could possibly wish. No 
dowht there will be more cases of the new ternto- 
rial organs falling back into “negotiating” unions 
amd further obstaches will be thrown in their path 
by the unton federations which are already trying 
lo find a way of re-establishing themselves on a 
gengraphical basis, 


he fragmentation of the productive apparatus is 
so. obvious that it hasnt escaped the attention of 
the unions, [sno use expecting a great analysis 
of the reason for this from the unions: political 
economy has never been part of their tradition anc 
they are nol going to examine the dynanne of 
capitalism or the erisis in the evele of accumula- 
tion which has provoked the present changes, The 
untons simply see the problem im terms of its 
lormal appearance. Their response to the striking 
arowih of small anal medium firms as large scale 
industry declines is to adapt their bureaucratic 
apparatus accordingly. A certain number of bu 

reaucrats have been thrown out of their old sec 

lionel posts and are being told to find themsel yes 
a district where they can hunt new members. 
That is, they are looking for areas with a high 
density of small to medium productive units with 


a variety of workers. 


Trentin, the COIL General Secretary, has called 
for an urgent debureaweratisation of the union. 
This has already been translated into explicit ini- 
hatives in parts of the North, with “worker unien- 
ists” fishing in the sea of small industry and 
amongst artisans, reiterating their claim to be 
representing workers. It is interesting that “repre- 
senting the workers” — for these worker unionists 
— is Interpreted as taking up the interests of those 
“hundreds of thousands of entrepreneurs who are 
often unaware of the possibilities for suppert ane 
finance that the law guarantees them”. (From a 
radio imlerview by one of these unionists.) It 
shows that even if the unions’ organisational 
structure changes, their role as mediators of capi- 
talisl interests with the working ¢lass does nol 
change one bit. 


In the present political situation such a compre- 
hensive penetration of the class by the unions will 
undoubted|y prove an obstacle. if net to the actual 
emergence of genuine forms of class reunification, 
then to their extension to the mass of the working 
class. As workers become more dispersed in mi 
croscopic workplaces the close relationship with 
the hosses makes them more sympathetic to the 
bosses ® problems and generally more susceptible 
to their ideology, an ideology which is more 
stupidly reactionary the smaller and more insig- 
nificant the firm, AL this, together with the 
general tendency of the bourgeois citizenry to 
close itself off in the pettiest of interests, makes for 
a difficull situation for anyone attempting to re- 
vive the struggle for the autonomous mnberests of 
the working class, 


The Role of Revolutionaries 


On the other hand, the overall framework alse 
demands the presence of revolutionary, interna- 
tionalist minanites. In fact we cannot conceive of 
independent workers’ organisations unless they 
ure based on the following (wo premises. 


The firsts the distinction between workers own 
iiterests and those af the “national ¢eomony” or 
even worse, their firm. [nsmall or medium firms 
the unions cover the whole industry anc mo-ene is 
better al identilying the interests of the proletar- 
ans with those of the bosses (for they loo are 
workers, poor things!) than the unions. 


Our second premise is connected to the first. This 
requires thal workers abandon any illusions about 
the reformability of capitalism. The present lead- 
ership of the Cohoy, Rappresentance i Buse and 
the like (let alone the rogues in Eysere Sindacate | 


are saturated with such Ulustons. They are consti 
fulionally reformist, Amd in the present crisis 
phase of the acewntelation ¢evele, reformism is 
even more pointless, This is another reason why 
experiences like the Cofus are destined to fairly 
rapid exhaustion, 


Thus, on the concrete level of struggles the class" 
altempts to organise itself autonomously staris by 
making the active presence of revolutionary mi- 
norities not only possible, but even necessary. 
This doesn't need much explanation. The histon- 
cal importance of the tendency to go beyond 
sectimal divisions is confirmed by the fact that the 
unions themselves ore tirelessly working to get 
control of it. We only note this here to underline 
the contradiction, in organisational terms, between 
trades unionism, which is by definition reformist, 
and our perspective of militant defence of the 
class. 


Going beyond purely sectional organisations 
doesnt mean that there isa tendency for sectional 
strikes to disappear, Union federations might 
change. they might resorganise themselves. but 
they will net disappear. They are as essential to 
capitalism as the wage-labour relationship. In 
conclusion, the union carthorse will continue to 
regiment the more inen proletarian masses on 
their level. The more agile. territertally-based, 
organisations of the class Vanguard should not 
allempl to compete with them on this level but 
should explicithy develop, as far as possible, the 
historic and immediate antagonism between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, on the level of class 
struggle. The condition and principal motor force 
for this too ts the presence of revolutionaries in the 
struggles. 


A further clarification 14 necessary if we are to 
aveid misunderstandings, We are not proposing 
here a new type of ceneral, non-pany economic 
organisation (or union) simply based on a 
tenmitonal rather than a sectional basis, An una- 
woidable obstacle on the road to the revival of the 
class is the general tendency for every organisa- 
tion created in bourgeois society to crystallise in 
defence of its own existence as an organisation, no 
matter what the orginal reasons for its formation. 
In other words we mustn't forget, even fora 
second, that proletarian strugele organisations arc 
only possible and necessary for the organisation of 
class strugale. Once a particular strugele is halted 
or has te retreat, the raison d'etre for the organisa 
ion il created diminishes and this organisation 
must either fold up or transform itself into some- 
thing else, Here we should remember the unhappy 
fate ef the unemployed organisations in Naples as 
well the end of the schoolsCobay which is now 
trying to ume with other organisations, from the 
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FLML! to the Aff Cotas .° The present attempts at 
opposition to the unions are soll characterised by 
this tendency to sectionalism of even factory lo- 
calism. But even those that begin from a more 
witespread geographical basis run this risk. | ts 
the task of revolutionaries to spot this and fight it, 


Proletarian Unity 


The temtonal organisation of the proletarian vin- 
guard holds out another important possibility: the 
real unity of vanous strata ol the class lemploved 
and unemployed) as well as those of different 
“itivenships (native and inmigrant), The im- 
portance of such solidarity should be obvious, 
The degree of unity of class interests determines 
the possibilitves for the success of working class 
emancipation, This must be translated inte or- 
ganisational unitw. and solidarity in struggle, at 
least for the class vanguard. When this happens 
the road to the final. decisive class batlle will be 
open, 


Our political perspectives envisage that the new 
forms ansing from the future defensive struggles 
of the class, wall be the “schools of class strugele” 
once considered the preserve of the economic 
strugeles canned out by the unions. Such organi 
sHtions Won't be pennanent or institutionalised in 
competition with the unions.. They will be the 
forni the revival of the class struggle takes - 
bringing together and unifying workers as they: 
a) generalise their strugele and 

b) reappropriate the revolutionary programme, 


The nucleus of revolutionary militants. however. 
has to have a permanent existence. It will have to 
give the lead in the battle against the bourgeoisie 
and insedeing act as the focal point around which 
combative workers will regroup. 


All this makes the existence of inlernationalisl 
factory groups. ihe central focus of intermational- 
ist tactics, even more essential and relevant. By 
becoming local proletarian groups factory groups 
would in no way alter their role as political crea- 
tions (though not of a mass character) of the 
proletanan vanguard. Around them this anti 
capitalist political vanguard can draw other lavers 
of the class into the daily struggle. via the wider 
geographical forms of organisation we have been 
discussing. 


In conclusion, looking again at our picture of the 
course towards the revival of genenilised class 
struggle: 

* The genesis of the new territorially based 
organisations which we have outlined implies a 
slanting point which is on a much higher political 
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level. [in the big factories the strugele against 
specd-ups draws workers together irrespective of 
their different levels of class awareness, workers 
caning together in ternitorially-hased organs of 
class strugele outside and against the unions will 
reach higher levels of class conscpousness, 

= This initial decantation implies the absence 
of the more dogged conservative proposals and 
thus. in general. tess diffieulty for revolutionary 
militants to gain a hearing. 

Thus revolutionary political action within 
ihe class becomes less difficult than in the past. 

* The development of a revolutionary lead- 
ership openly opposed to the political defenders of 
this system, both inside and outside the class, will 
be needed until a movement strong enough to 
overthrow capitalism exists. 


Lip until now, and we can never tire of repeating 
this, the new forms of proletanan organisation, 
have only been hinted at in the presemt class 
dynamic. The present strageles are still very firmly 
rooted on the terrain ef reformist mediations. 
However if is highly probable that these will 
become more explicit as the present social order 
fragments (see the Theses of Our Vth Congress), 
The important thing is to be ready — in terms of 
both theory and analysis. as well as politically and 
organisationally. Even under the present course 
of events there is still time to prepare for more 
lesting circumstances. ‘This is haw we need to go 
forward and Jeam to draw from today’s signals 
the message for our tonmorrcew . however far away 
itis, 


Mauro jr. Stefanini 
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Capitalism: “The Final 


Frontier’? 


Given the ‘mundane’ problems of terrestrial capitalism: mass starvation in the undeveloped 
periphery, mass and growing unemployment in the metropolitan centres, the wearing down of 
infrastructures leading to ‘natural disasters’ and so on; what should communists’ political attitude 
be to the capitalist space industry? [ts abolition or even freezing in a post-revolutionary situation 
would be to nevate several generations of human labour and science. The unplications of its dynamic 
cannot be ignored or dismissed either from the standpoint of those masses of workers involved in this 
sector or from the broader societal impact and consequences of their labour. 


Crisis of Accumulation 


The crisis in capitalism's accumulation evele has 
appeared in different forms in different economic 
areas of the world. But its dramatic sharpening in 
the Soviet bloc has assumed a particularly explo 

sive character. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the virtual overnight paralysis of the aero- 

space industry in Likraine. formerly an integral 
part of the USSR’s military/industnal comples. 
Due to the implosion of the Russian impenalist 
bloc under the impact of the ersas and its attendant 
political dismembennent, the Ukrainian acrospace 
imdustry was suddenly bereft of its technical 

economic raion d'etre asa functoning part of the 
Russian war machine, Effect: thousands of highly 
skilled workers thrown onte the streets. ecomemic 
dishocation on & wide scale: 


Capitalism has reached the downward trough in 


anther evele af accumulation and this ensis of 


the economy, global in extent, has engulfed the 
USSR. which for a period appeared relativels 
immune. All attempts to manage this crisis have 
at best merely anelorated its effects whilst in the 
long run Tuclling its most explosive contradic- 
Hons, 


Despite agreements by the leading group of Seven 
ecomamec powers and international debt post- 
ponements; despite the microchip revolution and 
restructunng cushioned by welfare benefits and 
redundancy payments. the fundamental problem 
ol capitalist accumulation remains and cannot be 
solved within the system that breeds 1, This is the 
chronie shortage of surplus value, a shortage 
which is driving capital to find ever more means 
of increasing the exploitation of the working class 


both relatively and absolutely, 


Attempts by the capitalist state to regulate its own 
law of Value, much less the unattamable fantasy of 
giving free expression (the so-called law of the 
market), cannot do away with the world crists af 
the capitalist economy, 


The collapse of the USSR brought an end to the 
Cold War, However, it did not bring an end to 
impenalism or the threat of global war, Capitalist 
accumulation cycles in this century have only been 
revived on the basis of a massive destruction of 
surplus value, the like of which can only be achieved 
in global war. This is why the Ist and 2nd World 
Wars became “total wars’, involving entire 
economies and societies. The incisive destruction 
of Europe and Japan was the prelude to the biggest 
boom in capitalist history which lasted throughout 
the Fifties and Sixties, [It was.a boom which the 
capitalists boasted had consiened Marxism to the 
dusthin of brstery but by the end of the Sixties the 
old problems of profitability were returning. It 
was mot that the system was no longer prot itable 
for mmdividiual capitalists and companies, but that 
its overall rate of profitability was insufficient to 
fund renewed accumulation on a big enough scale, 
Cne of the first signs of this was the US devalua- 

ton of the dollar in [971 in an attempt to begin to 
make its allies pay for the crisis; the accompanying 
collapse of the Bretton Woods agreement which 
had shaped impenalism’s post-war economic or- 
der, signalled the definitive end of the post-war 
boom. The economic collapse of the Russian bloc 
was accelerated by the growing technological gap 
between the USSR and Western capitalism, Subs- 

sequently Wester capital, temporanly releved of 
the sont of military imperatives which accompa- 
nied the Cold War, has been able to intensify its 
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current trend towards technological restructuring. 
It is symptomatic of the depth of the economic 
ersis, however, that the job losses as a result of 
new technology are not being offset by the devel- 
opment of substantial new industries. The boost to 
profit rates owes as much to wage cuts and longer, 
more intensive, working hours as to the employ- 
ment of more technologically advanced equipment 
and machinery. The capitalist crisis has not been 
solved. On the contrary, the so-called globalisation 
of present-day capitalism is a sign that cut-throat 
competition is the order of the day. 


End of Cold War: Beginning of 
New Imperialist Alliances 


The “victory of the West” in the Cold War has not 
and could not open up a new era of peace, for 
impenalism has not disappeared with the collapse 
of one imperialist power, Russia is still imperialist 
but the boundaries of its spheres of influence have 
Virtually retreated to within the frontiers of the old 
USSR, 


The same economic hase continues to exist and 
the conflict supported by it must also continue 
even if the probable sides in the conflict have 
changed. At the moment the surviving major 
impenalist powers co-operate to plunder the pro- 
duce of the world’s profetanat. But this ‘peaceful’ 
division of the world is merely the precondition 
for a warlike redivision., 


For forty years during the Cold War the European 
map was stabrhised and the impenalist blocs fought 
their proxy Wars elsewhere. The collapse of the 
Salimist bloc has opened up the way for the 
SUMVIVINg impenalisms lo start a new seramble for 
power. As part of that process the “cormmion front’ 
which had united separate imperialist interests 
(USA, Britain, Germany, Japan, France, ete.) has 
split apart. 


The reality of the New World Order has been the 
re-ernergence of tentative alliances which have all 
the hallmarks of those alliances which united the 
various powers into opposing camps nght from 
the birth of modem imperialism. These alliances 
are rh yet fixed as the various state machines are 
buffeted by a mati of, sometimes conflicting, 
tactical and strategic interests, That lack of per- 
manence in the emerging alliances, however, of- 
fers no comfort to those who try to deny that 
impenalism's New World Order really means 
inter-impernalist rivalry. History has shown that 
modem imperialist alliances, in commen with 
éarlier formations will shift and evolve with erst- 
while partners withdrawing or even switching to 
colher camps. 


ltis of course only within this contest of a gener- 
alised and intensifying crisis that results and 
prospects for the space industry can properly be 
evaluated. Given its clase relation to a wider 
military-nuchear infrastructure, and in a state of 
inter-imperialist Mux and confusion (for example, 
Russia and its former vassal Ukraine), this sector 
May Assume not necessarily a crucial, but cer- 
tainly & significant role in determining alliances 
when inter-impenalist tensions finally break out 
inte outright military confrontation. At the same 
time, of course. the strategie and military aspects 
of the aerospace industry mean that its development 
is never a simple reflection of “the laws of the 
market”. The recent ‘promise’ by the British 
government to buy forty or fifty of the “Future 
Large Aircraft’ (FLA) when it is eventually 
completed a decade or so hence is a case in point, 
The British are not just trying to conserve their 
econonmie interest in this project — designing and 
building the aircraft's wings — but are keeping 
their more long-term strategic options open. At 
present the Bntish bouwrgeoisse is uneertain 
about how much it will have to throw in its lot 
with Europe and ditch the US (which is anyway 
ditching the “special relationship" with Britain). 
While they continue to maintain their eld trans- 
Atlantic links by “buying American” to replace 
worn-out Hercules trinsport camiers, they do mot 
want to be excluded from the development of an 
‘independent’ European defence system (i-c. in- 
dependent from the US), Within Europe the need 
for such a development is already being felt. In 
particular, US monopoly of satellite intelligence 
during Saddam Hussein's supposed preparations 
for a second military incursion into Kuwait have 
proveked calls fora viable European network of 
apy satellites, Even the Anitish Foreign Secretary, 
Douglas Hurd, revealed the cracks in Britain's 
loyalty to US impenalism when he openly 
acknowledged that “we only have. their word” 
(the US) about what’s going on in Iraq. 


For French capital, however, this was only the 
confirmation of its desire to have the military 
means to act independently of the US — a desire 
which has apparently been rekindled in Germany 
“following its failure to get satisfactory inform- 
ation on last autumn's Iraqi military manoeuvres 
in the Grulf from the US") Fimcarciel Fires (i! 45) 
Since 194 French military spending on space has 
increased by 35%, in part due to their financing 
the bulk of the £120m Helix J spy satellite sys- 
tem (with Italy and Spain as junior partners, 
Medios J has been described by the French 
Defence Minister, Léotard, as “the first stone in 
the edifice of an autonomous European space 
system (FT tbat) and now, after the demonstra- 
ton of the consequences of US global hegemony 
in Iraq. German capital is showing interest in 


—— — 


helping to pul the nest stone in place, (Ay contib- 
uting to the Aeties 2 optical/infrared satellite and 
possibly a subsequent all-weather radar satellite. | 
Al the time of writing participation in Helies 2 is 
not a hundred percent certain. What is certain, 
though, is that German impernalism 1s not going to 
ditch its European option in order to keep on 
indefinitely following the coat-tuils of the US. It 
is alsa equally certain that without the financial 
and economic weight of German capital France 
Will be unable to continue footing the bill for an 
independent European satellite system, 


Crisis in Aerospace 


The overarching context of the development of 
space technology was the post-war inter-impenal- 
ist stasis known as the Cold War, The detail of this 
development. the place of space programmes 
within the broader process of accumulation, its 
continuities and discontinuities. all these are less 
well known, The main body of what follows will 
consequently attempd to fill in some of these gaps. 


To properly understand current and future pros- 
pects, space programmes require to be scen within 
the context of the aerospace industry as a whole, 
In industrial terms they are just one rather small 
part of the aerospace sector, per se. A peculiar 
outerowth of the post 2nd World War settlement, 
global capitalist economic rivalry in space, and 
in acrospace as a whole, has developed as a pre- 
dominantly trans-Atlantic affair. Thus today. 
West Europe's Ariane rocket, built mainly by 
Aerospatiale and SEP, is up against US Corpora- 
tions General-Dynamics and McDonnell- 
Douglass, while in satellite construction US 
acrospace corporations Hughes and Martin 
Marietia’ are currently being challenged by the 
Euro-American consortium Space Systems/Laval 
and the Anglo-French company Matra-Marconi. 
The hybrid national composition of the capital 
formations concemed does not in any way remove 
it from the laws of competition and all that that 
involves. 


Military aircraft production is dominated by US 
corporations and European consortia, The civil 
airliner business is dominated by Boeing, 
McDonnell-Douglas and the European Airbus 
Industrie consortium. The regular accusations 
bandied back and forth, however, about protec- 
tonism and hidden subsidies in these markets 1 
lithe more than an oblique statement about the 
actual economic structure of this sector: that for 
the sustenance of industry on this scale, with a 
magnitude of capital that is comparatively im- 
mense, the inbnication of private and state capital 
is Indispensable. 
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Despite this close involvement, including a whole 
host of credit or fiscal measures whereby the state 
deflects the actual costs onte the taxpayer, all of 
these companies are currently experiencing a 
massive upheaval as the acrospace industry, asa 
global sector, is going through its worst ever 
recession, The end of the Cold War, with its sharp 
decline in military contracts. has coincided wi 
an overall downturn in the civil airline business, 
For the past four years the industry as a whole has 
been running ala loss, fn 1993 for example. it was 
“hoped” that losses would only be $2bn, compared 
to $56n in 1992, (Fingeciol Times 19.8.99.) Now 
the industry's consensus is that [996-7 will be the 
stant of the “torn round” 


On top of this, the break up in that formation 
patie of compromises thal made up the institute 
of the old inter-impenalist alignments, means the 
amval of new competitors on the global market. 
Russian acrospace manufacturers Tupolev and 
Ilyushin are locking for ways to break into an 
airliner market formerly dominated by the West 
and in the space sector, Russia is potentially a 
dominant force, The responses of US and West 
European capital to the current crisis and specifi- 
cally to Russia's new role, will determine pros- 
pects in space for the immediate future. 


The US Response 


The Amencan aerospace industry 15 now going 
through a drastic process of resiructunng, involw- 
ing technological specialisation and both geo- 
graphical and capital concentration. Missile 
production has become concentrated as Hughes 
bought up General Dynamics’ missile division: 
Laval bas bought up LTL Missiles and Martin 
Manetta has acquired GE Acrospace. Military 
aircraft production is now concentrated in just two 
companies: Lockheed and McDonnell-Douglas, 
the former recently taking over General Dynam- 
ies’ military aircraft division. 


Over the past four years the US aerospace industry 
has therefore transformed itself, with corporations 
moving into or out of whole product areas, shed- 
ding 340.000 jobs in the process. ( Ecerenmist 
203.93) However most companies are holding on 
to their space operations, Por example, General 
Dynamics and McDonnell-Douglias are still mar- 
keting launches on their rockets, Hughes still ain 
to be the dominant force in satellite technology 
and Bocing and McDonnell-Douglas are still in- 
volved in the space station prograninne. 


California, and especially Southern California, 
has relied for its prosperity on aerospace and 
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related military industies since the 2nd World 
War, Now af peers pp worst economic recession 
since the 1940's: 162,000 jobs gone due to de- 
fence cuts basconiee 7793) But al the same 
time, the aerospace corporations activities con 
tinue to be wholly or largely based in Southern 
Califormia. This regional concentration of space 
technology related production, in the context of 
Falling mulitary and crvilian aireraft orders, makes 
the space sector an increasingly important factor 
in holding together the critical mass of Southern 
Cahfomia’s high-technology base 


Clinton's decision to repneve the space station - 
renamed ‘Alpha’ to break the Cold War assocta- 
ton of “Freedom - must be seen in this overall 
contest. It was a political decision to protect 
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industrial resources and the 20.000 jobs directly 
dependent on the station, 


In tandem with this, the Amencans have opened 
up the possibility of linking it to a new Russian 
space station MIK-2 | Apui eflight July 1983) and 
using Russian spacecraft during construction. 
Other examples of US-Russian space collabora- 


thon include Rockwells’ work with NPO-Energia 
to enable the US Shuttle to dock with MIR and 
MecDonnell-Douglas involvement in a Russian 
designed ‘rover’ vehicle for future missions bo the 
moon or Mars. Most significantly perhaps, the 
USA has stopped blocking Russian access to the 
world launch market. And recently the USA and 
Russia have even reached a market sharing 
agreement on launch quotes and pricing. ( Pimanciul 
Tite's, 3.6.93) 


The West European Response 


With ther much smaller domestic cconomes, 
idustnal nation slates in West Europe have sim 
ply been unable ta Suppor Teros pace CONT) [Rahs 
on the scale of their US competitors, In the late 
Eighties even a company like British Aerospace 
(BAe), a giant in European terms, would only 
have ranked seventh of it had been a US company 


The difference in scale is compounded by differ 
ent policies and patterns of accumulation, Thus 
the turnover of the acrospace sector in the US has 
consistently been double that in the EL!. With 
this greater turmmover, the proportion of govem- 
nent military and space contracts in the U iS has 
consistently been double that of equivalent El! 
contracts. The imbalance is especially stark in the 
space sector: BO% of US commercial satellite 
launches are for state agencies compared to [4% 
for West Europe. (Financial Times, |R5.93) 


West European arcrospace is therefore made up of 
smaller units. all of them more exposed to 
unmmediited commercial pressures than ther US 
counterparts. Consequently European companies 
have sought to compete through a series of 
transnational project based consortia. Por exam- 
ple. with the Tomado the partners were BAe. Dasa 
| Deutsche Aerospace] and Italy's Alenia). More 
recently. in aircraft manufacturing, BAe has em- 
barked on a “joint marketing venture’ with the 
Franco-ltalian group ATER (parent companies 
Aérospatiale and Alenia). Ay pooling their sales 
faculties both sides aim to reduce losses. 


Given the tradition of transnational corporate al- 
lances, resinuchinns in West Runope his appeared 
less dramatic than in the USA, but a similar 
process is underway, And as inthe USA, this has 
neeant plant closures and thousands of jobs lost. A 
serics of takeovers, mergers, vulture swoops and 
qo.On had mcant a new concentration of capital, 
2.2. in sectors such as missiles where BAe, Francis 
Matra and Aerospatinle and Dasa have merged 
one entire sector, The upshot of all this, an 
incluctable expression of the tendency of monopaly 
capital, has been the emergence of Crermany as the 


new centre of gravity of the European aerospace 
industry. 


In 188, after protracted ‘public debate’, the 
German industial conglomerate Daimler-Benz 
acquired aerospace compounds MBB. MTU and 
Dormer ~ that i to say it acquired the entire 
German acrospace industry, This was reorgan- 
ised into anew company, Dasa. Dasa was born 
with astake tn all Europe's key aerospace projpects 
and a monopoly in Crerman space lechnology, 
including the expenence of building spacelab, 
project leadership in Columbus and participation 
in Hermes. 


Dasa is now Europe's biggest space company in 
tems of sales (Spaceflight, October 1993) and its 
parent. Daimler-Benz, is also closely linked to the 
powerful Deutsche Bank, which owns over 28% 
of its stock, Together they sit at the heart of the 
interlocking web of German financial and indus- 
irial capital. 


Both these companies are committed to a careful 
programme of global expansion, On the one 
hand they are tuming West — Dainler-Benz has 
recently broken new ground by seeking a listing 
onthe New York Stock Exchange (Financial 
Themes, 23.9,93). On the other hand they are also 
turning East. Deutsche Bank has been the leading 
force in pushing for German investment in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union and 
in representing wider German interests: its chief 
executive played a kev role in persuading 
Gorbachev lo aceept German reunification 
(Financial Times, 16.190). On the other hand 
Dasa has bought up the former GDRs aerospace 
industry (Lovering “)) and is working with 
Deutsche Telecom on a major project to upgrade 
Russia's telecommunications system with satellite 
links. (Speceffight, February |95) 


From 199], Germany beean to break from its 
alliance with France to argue within the European 
Space Agency (ESA) for cost-sharing cooperation 
with other space pavers and especially with Russia. 
This was cerlainly prompted by the need to meet 
the costs of reunification and to offset the losses 
being bore by Dasa as it restructured.3 But we 
can now see that it was alse certainly consistent 
with the wider corporate aims of Deutsche Bank 
and Daimler-Benz. Both are seeking to expand 
into Russia. to rebuild German capital's traditional 
sphere of interest in the East. 


One clement in this strategy 15 to gain access to the 
accumulated scientific and technological assets of 
Russias space industry, Thus ESA’s Hermes 
project is now being pursued as a joint project with 
Russia and ESA’s research contracts have been 
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placed with several Russian space mstitutes. 


Since the early Seventies the Coerman space effort 
has concentrated on the design and construction of 
orbiling micro-gravity work stations with both 
scientific and commercial aims in mind. The 
Columbus meadule — and here there has heen 
renewed talk of developing this with Russia rather 
than the US — was originally envisaged as a 
commercial operation until the USA forbade it 
However Dasa now has the option of collabora- 
tion with Russia which, with its long experience 
onthe Salvut and Mir space stations, has much to 
offer. It may be significant that each of the first 
two joint ESA-Russian missions on Mir will in- 
clude a Gennan astronaut, (Spacefieht, June 1993) 


New Patterns of Conflict 


Russia has inherited from the USSE a space pro- 
grimme whieh leads the world in terms of aceu- 
mulated scientific and engineering expertise, 
working experience in orbit and proven technal- 
ofy. Enormous investments — at the expense of 
the Russian proletariat — were made in this pro- 
gramme by the USSR, but a much-diminished and 
geographically shrunk Russian capital now lacks 
the means to reap the benefits of these imvest- 
ments. It even lacks the means to pay workers’ 
wages al its space facilities and control centres, 


US and West European aerospace corporations 
recognise the window of opportunity now open in 
Russia, the chance to buy inte, if not openly 
plunder — depending on the level of competitive 
weakness of Russian capital ona global market - 
the accumulated assets of three decades of Soviet 
space investment and labour. [tis conceivable that 
US and European capital may cooperate in this 
venture, following the example of the civil airliner 
business. where Boeing of USA and the European 
Airbus Consortium are seeking Russian partners 
for their joint development of a new “super-jumbo 
airliner’, (Financial Tienes. 79.99), 


But ranged against this is a history of trans- 
Atlantic tension which has always surrounded 
space technology even al the height of the Cold 
War. With the Cold War over this is unlikely to 
disappear. On the contrary, we are probably mow 
seeing the sturt of a furious struggle as US and 
West European aerospace companies compete for 
privileged access to Russia's space assels 


Capital in Orbit 


Does the end of the Cold War mean that the 
space sector will develop along a trajectory more 
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thoroughly economic than political-military, ie. 
on amore “purely capitalist basis? The example 
of satellite communication may provide some 
pointers, 


Satellite communication has followed the classic 
route of other new communications technologies 
from the telegraph onwards. Firstly it was spon 

sored and funded in its infaney by the State and 
specifically by the military, More importantly, 
ance introduced, it has tended to intensify and 
consolidate existing pathems of accumulation and 
Cevrrimatieny. 


Satellite communication based itself on pre- 
existing clusters of dense telecom links in the 
metropolitan capitalist countries and it then fed 
upon and intensified these links. It broadened and 
acceleraed the pace of olobal business, speeding 
up deal-making — the velocity of commercial 
capital — through creating the capacity for slobal 
direct dialling by phone of fax, for computers in 
different continents to speak to cach other and for 
the multiplication and increasingly naked com- 
mercialisalion of TW. images, 


This process is now entenng a new phase as space 
technology moves out beyond the metropolitan 
clusters (0 achieve a global reach for, and on terms 
dictated by, Western capital, Thus the US Motorola 
Corporation plans to spend £3.4bn on ‘Indium’, a 
system of 66 mint-satellites in low canh orbit 
providing a global mobile telephone network 
(Financial Times, 4.8.93}, 


Space may simply be used as a place to put more 
and mere communication satellites and orbiting 
advertising billboards until saturation point is 
reached. Yet there are potential industrial profits 
to be made in deep space, if not uses, as with 
Mmicro-grivity production or lunar mining, if only 
cupiial can muster sulficient investment. The 
obstacles to such ventures are political and fran- 
cial rather than technical. There is nothing new 
about micto-gravity manufacturing - the Russians 
have been doing it for years. There is nothing 
exotic about a lunar hase: existing space hardware 

IS quite adequate to the task, 


Hut setting up an orbiting factory ora lunar base 
are high msk ventures: povate capital alone will 
not undertake such Projects, A commercial ex- 
pansion into deep space will only take place on the 
hack of a publicly funded infrastructure providing 
regular and cheap access to Earth orbit and beyond. 
Private capital, as elsewhere, will require To use 
state capital to underwinte its operations in space, 


It is clear, however, that state capital, certainly 
national state capital, is insufficient in concentra 


lion to fund such a project. Multinational co- 
operation would be required and this could con- 
ceivably be a factor in the jockeying for position 
thal would be the transition to new imperialist 
alignments, Whichever way they choose to work 
it, a Truitt) explowtation of the vast resources of 
outer space will founder on the Achilles Heel of 
the profil motive itself, the most fundamental 
brake on the national expansion of society s pro 
ductive forces. 


Conclusion 


Chiter space is an expanding productive zone with 
enormous potential. The bottleneck of capitalist 
social relations of production, more specifically 
the continuously downward spiral of its economic 
ensis, mean however that the exploitation of the 
vast sector of the unknown, still in its infancy, is 
consigned to remain a Jules Verne type specula- 
lion, a provinee of science fiction, until a unified 
humanity under the proletarian revolution can 
realistically address the issue. 


lt will of course require to be seen within an 
overall context of the prioritization of resources 
required for the resolution of humanity's most 
pressing needs. A closer look will then need to be 
made at precisely how, why and where these 
particular swords can be turned into ploughshares 
designed forthe optimum benefit of our species, 


Atthis point we can do little better than to indulge 
in seme good old fashioned “ideological grafitti’; 


The Soctal Revolution ... cannot draw (ts 
poetry from the past, but only from the 
Suture.” |Mars, The Eighteenth Brumaire | 


Footnotes 

|. Martin Manette has since merged with anther US grant, 
Lawkhend, to for Lock hecod Mert ni September, (orety thous 
bevoming the wierkd’s aecrune lifgest derospace Coutpay 
fulton Goring). This hus pailieven more pressure on [une 
PO Ono FO Tune Congenbratin of capital, 

2 Thisreckoned iat the US giorespoce industry us a whole 
moi eed up S23 in indirect research subsidics beiween 
POF OM, The ceil sector alone receives up te S4bn 
annually va Nasa and the Deparment of Delense. By 
eombirust, the European Arbus has noceied 910A — rast 
iW LOD Iekens Which have fo be repeal. (Camrninne 54 Get) 
3. In AS Dako's loos a) MIG million were dinuble thal 
OT the prev ius veur ona 1% smaller tumover — “largely 
7 0csult of non-recurring rexincturing coms of DALI bn 
for (983-5, Behind these figures lie o funher agreed WA 
}Obutson topo S00 rm O08 ond the dosure al ais ot bts 
45 phonls.” (ibid) 
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Antonio Gramsci 
Pre-Prison Writings 


Edited by Richard Bellamy; translated Virginia Cox. Published 
by Cambridge University Press, 1994 


Vet another academic work devoted to Gramsci 
At first glance this seems a strange trme for a 
publisher like Cambridge to be bringing out a 
volume of Gramsci’s writings. In the wake of what 
the editor refers to as “the collapse of Commu- 
nism” and the lost allure of “the EuroGramscian 
thesis”. not to mention the current disillusion and 
lack of interest in all things ‘Marxist’ in academe 
circles, ‘The book can't exactly be selling like het 
cakes. Possibly Cambridge have been so slow in 
preparing the translations that they ve samme 
missed the gravy train of what was until very 
recently a thnving commerce in Gramseiana, Or 
maybe all this has just confirmed Gramsci as a 
‘safe ‘subject for an ivory tower series in the his- 
tory of political ideas which, “aims to make avail- 
able to students all the most important texts in the 
history of western thought ..." but which includes 
neither Marx nor Lenin, nor even more radical 
bourgeois revolutionary figures like Rousseau or 
Tom Paine. In any case the dntrediection offers 
the reader no new insight into Gramsci. For the 
most part it is content to churn out established 
cliches: there is Gramsci, that more humanistic 
amd idealist ‘Marxist’ who welcomed the October 
Revolution as a “revolution against Karl Marx's 
Capital”; Gramsci, the supposed initiator of the 
concept of the ‘Italian road to socialism”, Gramsct, 
the master of contemporary political analysis with 
a superior insight into fascism and a “far more 
complex account of the nature of the hourgears 
state than many of his Marxist colleagues”. Above 
all there is Gramsci. ambivalent and ambiguous, 
the unending subject of academic speculation and 
generator of olause philosophical and sociological 


jargon, Try this, for instance: 


He seems to have been more concerned 
with overcoming anomie by having the 
worker assimilate the norms he believed, 
in quasi-Durkheinian fashion, to be 
inferent fo the integrated work processes 
of industrial production. (p.XXti) 


Instead of clearly raising the real question of 
Gramsci‘s limited view of proletarian revolution 
— a wew which altemates between workers’ sellf- 
management of the capitalist workplace and the 
Communist Party simply taking over the state — 
all we get is a demonstration of the editor's 
‘cradition’. This is only to be expected from an 
academic introduction. Even from academia, 
however, we might have expected a more Serius 
attempt to explain the significance of this peirthcu- 
lar edition of Gramsci's ‘pre-prison writings’. 
(Well over half of which are already available in 
English.) The period in question is from Gramsei’s 
early days in the Italian Socialist Party (he jomed 
in 1913), up until 1926 when, as General Secretary 
af the Communist Party of Italy (PCd'T), he was 
arrested under Mussolini's “Exceptional Law's’ 
alongside other prominent leaders and hundreds 
of other Communist Party activists. When the Ist 
World War broke out Grameci, at twenty-three 
years old, was by no means a fully-fledged Marxist 
and he had neither the necessary materialist 
framework to recognise its significance as an 
inter-imperialist conflict nor any previous identi 
fication with the anti-militarism of the PSI"s lett 

wing. However. when Mussoling — left-wing 
editor of Avanti and effective leader of the PSI — 
began to ditch all his previous anti ‘imperialism 
and militant anti-militarism, arguing that Italy 
ehould enter the war (preferably on the “progres- 
sive” side of France and the Allies) Gramsci chose 
to trv and defend his position, Gramsci’s October 
1914 article. Active and Operative Neutrality 
(following Mussolini's title) is usually seen is 
something of an embarrassment by commentators 
and shrugged off as a more or less naive mistake. 
Not so this present volume which absurdly com- 
ments. “It was characteristic of Gramsci that he 
did not falter from holding unpopular positions.” 
This is absurd because any seriqus student of 
Gramsci knows thal when he came to realise 
the implications of defending Mussolini (who 
was eventually expelled from the PSI for his 
interventionist stance) Gramsci succumbed to 
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a characteristic bout of nervous exhaustion and 
didn't engage in political activity or wnte another 
political text fora year. It is also absurd because 
the article itself is confused, reflecting both 
Crumseis own incoherence and the wider state of 
bewilderment Mussolini"s turn-round bad created 
inside the PSL This episode in itself is not so 
significant even if it does show that Gramsci was 
no ttalian Lenin. (Amongst the confusions of the 
[Sl article there is no sign of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, the basis of Lenin's revolutionary 
defeatist opposition to the impenalist war.) What 
18 More stenificant. al least for anyone wanting to 
trace the development of a revelutionary marxist 
current in Italy, ts that Gramsci did not clarify his 
thinking on the war. much less develop an analysis 
ofits imperialist character. When be returned to 
political life in 1916, after lialy had joined the 
belligerent states, Gramsci concermed himself with 
‘cullural” issues — writing articles advocating 
inversal free education or the setting up of a 
‘eullural association” (which he compared to the 
Fabian Society) as a means for intellectuals to 
contribute to the socialist movement and discuss, 


-» Problems — philosophical, religious and 
moral — which underlie political and 
ccomamic action, but which econamic and 
Political organisations are not equipped to 
dixeuss or to promote solutions for. 

(From ‘Socialism and Culture’, originally 
published in A Grice del Pape 2901.16, 
p.9) 


These are the sort of concerns dear to university 
academics. For a revolutionary marxist in the 
midile of imperialist war, seeing the intemational 
working class embroiled in mutual slaughter 

whilst the socialist parties of the IInd International 
acquiesced in or openly supported the war aims of 
their “own” national capital, they were not exactly 
the central issues of the day. Whilst it is true that 
in ltaly the erisis of social democracy was more 
blurred as a result of the PS1's official position of 
‘heither support nor salytage’ for the war, it isa 
fact thal Gramsei saw ne particular implications 
for the Party's failure to unambiguously Oppose 
the war, or indeed of the centrality of the Wir 
self. Like Kautsky. Gramsci preferred to view 
the biggest conflict so far in human history as a 
contingent event which was not intrinsic to capi- 
talism’s development. Unlike Lenin, Luxemburg 
and in Italy Amadeo Bordiga, he never analysed 
the war in terms of capitalist imperialism, In 
terms of concrete political activity itis above all 

to Bordiga that we must look for the revival of 
what was known as “revolutionary intransigence” 
inside the PSI: for the altempt to foree it off the 
political fence by repudiating the idea of the 
bourgeois ‘fatherland’ amd adopting a “stretly 


and sincerely revolutionary tactic”, which means: 
puting itself at the head of strikes and anti-war 
demonstrations and meognising that “violence ts 
the midwife of every society pregnant with future 
life”. The quotations are from the manifesto of the 
newly-revived intransigent revolutionary fraction 
issued in July 1917, after the PSI leadership had 
announced its support for the “democratic bloc’ 
(following US entry inte the war) and when news 
of the February Revolution in Russia was inspir- 
ing more and more Workers to lake tothe streets to 
demonstrate their opposition to the war, Granvsci 
had nething to do with this manifesto or the 
revolutionary current Which produced it, For our 
academic commentator this is all part of his 
attraction — an indication of his “more idealist”. 
“non-determinist” Marxism which, in contrast to 
the vulgar positivism of “orthodox” Marxists. 
emphasised “the role of ideas and human will” and 
was “anti-deterministic”, So how did this man 
whose preoccupation with things “cultural” in 
MONT kept him apart from the initial struggle to 
revelulionise the PSI from within, later come to 
identify with ‘orthodox Marxists’ and their revo- 
lutionary cause which eventually led to the crea- 
tion of the Communist Party of Italy (PCd‘1) in 
1921? 


For all Gramsei’s philosophical idealism and 
emphasis on sclf-development the answer is not 
that he went through a process of rethinking and 
intellectual conversion to Bordiga’s arguments. 
Indeed, apart from the bizarre occasion in 1917 
when Citanmiser, the ‘Centst’. found himself 
accidentally representing the Turin section at a 
meeting of the intransigent fraction (most of the 
Turin leaders were in jail or in the army following 
working class unrest in the city), Gramsci never 
showed any signs of opposition to the war. In 
ivpical PSI fashion, this meeting had attracted a 
much wider political spectrum than those who 
wanted revolutionary class struggle against the 
war. Also present were high-up Party leaders such 
as Serrati and Lazzari who were quite prepared to 
come under the ‘intransigent’ umbrella if it meant 
they could undermine the development of a cles 
revolutionary fraction. Whilst they argued for 
“realism” and managed to secure a reaffinnation of 
the official Panty slogan of “Neither Support Nor 
Sabotage” Gramsci is supposed to have impetu- 
ously sided with Bordiga’s call for class action 
against the war — the only other delegate to do so, 
For this he was, not unsurprisingly, accused of 
Voluntansm. The fatroduetion avs nothing at all 
about the context of this charge — probably the 
author does not know the context — but 10 matter, 
isa useful term to seize on to show “Cramsci's 
emphasts on the role of ideas and the human will”. 
(Pp. XIV) Emphasising ideas apparently does not 
thean valuing their consisteney. In March 1918 


— 


demonstrations of popular opposition to the war 
once more gapped Turin. Gramsci’s response 
was to dismiss this as “proletarian and defeatist 
barbarity and stupidity” (in The Club ef Adora! 
Life pol. and carry on with his plans fora 
socialist study proup-cum-debating society, In 
fact, ight through 1918 and well into 1919 this 
remained his main preoccupation; while the 
working class seethed and increasingly looked to 
Russia and while Bordiga called for the expulsion 
of reformist from the Party. Then. no sooner had 
Gramsei’s ambition of setting up a “review of 
socialist culture” been obtained (along with Angelo 
Tasca. Palmiro Toghiatti and Umberto Terracini| 
than the industrial working class in Turin began to 
transfonm the workers’ commissions into organs 
of workers control and take over the factones, Por 
the first time Gramsei became involved im the 
living class struggle and the cultural review — 
Litrdine Nuove (The Mew Cirder | — was trans- 
formed. in Gramsct's own words from, “an inco- 
herent mess, the product of a mediocre intellec- 
tualiem, fumbling around looking for an end to 
aim at and a direction for its. action to take” (p. 180) 
into a mouthpiece of the Turin workers” move- 
ment as well as a source of information on revo- 
lutionary events and ideas from outside Italy. 


From the point of view of the actual texts which 
span the periad of the factory occupations (or 
rather the “two red years” (hiennie pressed of 
widespread class struggle in Italy} very few of 
them have not appeared in English before, notably 
in the rival Lawrence and Wishart series edited by 
Quintin Hoare. Whereas Hoare’s collection has 
the merit of including some of Bordiga’s cnicisms 
of Gramsei's limited factoryis! conceptions 
Bellamy's ignores this polemic and the wider 
context altogether and simply provides an abstract 
enticiam. ‘This is valid as far as it goes. In his 
pretentious, idealist way he sees that Gramsct’s 
tendency to see the end-product of workers’ self- 
management in terms of greater efficiency and 
productivity has nething to do with “the growth of 
freedom”, Typically he concludes that, “Unlike 
Lenin, Gramset was saved the embarrassment of 
having to face up to these theoretical limitations 
of his scheme by never having to implenent it.” 
As if the failure of the Russian working class lo 
establish communism in Russia was due to the 
weakness of Lenin's theoretical schemas: 


From 4 revolutionary perspective Bordiga’s 
criticiems are much more telling. First, he pointed 
out that Gramsci was talking about nothing more 
than factory committees, albeit democratically 
organised ones, not soviets, Whilst the first were 
a means for workers to organise their own activity 
in the workplace. soviels are political organs of 
the whole working class and are necessarily or- 
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ganised on a termmtorial basis wo avoid dividing the 
class up on trade and industrial lines. Second, 
Bordiga was trying to convinee Gramsci and other 
Crdinevist’ that revolution was not simply a 
process of building up workplace democracy and 
proving that the working class could “responsibly 
and efficiently manage production”, Rather it 1s a 
conscious political movemenl te overthrow the 
existing state that has to be centralised aril ec 
ardinated by a party with a clear revolutionary 
programme, 


We would not ike the working masses to 
get the idea that all they need to do to 

take over the factories and get nd of 

the capitalists is set up councils. These 
futile and continual outbursts which are 
daily exhausting the masses must be 
merged together, organised info one greet, 
comprehensive effort which aims directly 
at the heart of the enemy bourgeorsie. 

This function can and must only be 

exercised by a communist party which, at 
the present moment, has not, amd ancl heat 
have, any other task than that of directing 
its activity to making the working masses 
more conscious of the necessity for this 
great political step. This is the only direct 
way they will gain possession of the factory, 
while to proceed otherwixe will be to 
strugele in watt, 

(Bordiga in J! Sevier 22.220, reprinted in 
Antonio Gramsci: Selections from Political 
Writings 1910-1920 ed. Quintin Hoare: 
p.235.1 


Above all he criticised Gramsci ‘s failure to face 
up to the need for the proletariat to confront the 
capitalist state as a result of his view that the 
socialist state could be built up inside capitalism. 
("The socialist state already exists potentially in 
the institutions of social life characteristic of the 
exploited working class.”|Gramset in “Workers” 
Democmey” p.96|) None of this is mentioned 
in the Cambridge ntrexdiction.. Likewrse. 
Gramsei's conversion to the idea of “renewing 

and eventually forming a communist fraction in- 
side the PSI is passed over in almost complete 
silence. (Why should he have been ‘disillusioned’ 
about the PSI's failure to expel the reformists and 
implement the International's 2) conditions?) 
Granted, an introduction cannot say everything 
bul the way Bellamy presents it (p.xx¥) there are 
two communist fractions — one round Bordiga 
and the other round “theOrdine Nueve group: in 
the run-up to the Livorma Congress which resulted 
in the PS! split. This is not the case, There was a 
single communist fraction which came formally 
into existence on 145th October, 1920 hy which 
time theOrdine Nuews group had disintegrated. 
(Gramsci had been left in virtual isolation with hus 
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“eermnunisl education’ group of U7 workers in 
JilwAugust 1920.) 


[he formation of a communist fraction was the 
result of several inter-connected factors: The 
International's growing disillusion with Serrati's 
masximalist” leadership (good at giving formal 
Wlegiance to the international revolution but short 
on revolutionary action and refusal to expel the 
‘reformistis§ wha openly opposed the revolution }; 
Bordiga’s shandoning of the abstentionist tactic 
at the Und Congress of the International (this 
focussing on the fundamental question of what is 
a cOMMmuNIs| party mither than the side issue 
of abstaining from parliamentary elections): the 
Increasing urgency of the situation as the class 
movement in Italy began to fizele our after a series 
of isolated and uncoordinated upsurges. On 
Ciramsers part it meant abandoning the prime 
role fe had placed on the factory committees and 
recognising that the first priority was for the 
proletariat to have a political weapon — a 
COMTVEVITES! party. 


Al the beginning of 1920, at the same time as 
doing their best to sedate the Turin movement, the 
PSloand the unions came up with their own 
schemes for instilutionalisina workers’ councils 
and socialists began to see that the Socialist Party 
was a dead weight round their necks. The 
abstentionists began t@ gain ground in Turin. 
Bordiga upped his criticisms of the council move- 
ment (coming personally to speak to the Turin 
section of the PSI in February) and the 
“THhistons ofardininvivn were directly criticised 
by Niceolini (pseudonym of Nikolai Ljubarsky, 
ome of the Cominter’s representative's in Italy) in 
the pages of Avanti! For the first time Gramsci 
started te speak about the need to “renew the 
Party”. After the section elections in February 
abstentionists outnumberedaradinaviatt by eight 
to one in the Tunn branch of the PSI. In April the 
national council of the PSI was to meet in Milan, 
Gramsci was delegated to draft the document 
representing the views of the Turn section. This 
Was Fora Renewal of the Socialist Party which 
was duly presented to the National Council and 
promptly reyected, along with calls for the PSI to 
back an extension of the general strike currently 
gcing on in Piedmont, The point here is that this 
was a document of the whole Turin section, not 
a reflection of Gramsei’s personal position. As 
such if Wasa compromise which mentioned 
neither the factory councils (all references were 
edited cut during a section Meeting) mor 
abstentionism but concentrated on the failure of 
the PS! to act as a revoluthonary party. Usually 
this ts presented as simply a text by Gramsci (this 
is What Quintin Hoare does, for example). thus 
making it easier to claim that Gramsci did not 


ignore the “party question’ and in general allow ing 
the impression to he created that Gramsci § con 
inbution to the formation of the Communist Party 
was much more central than it actually was. The 
Cambndge edition does concede something of 
this (in a footnote) when it says that, “Alihough 
clearly informed by Gramsci’s ideas, one should 
bear in mind that as a Party document i had to take 
Other views (ale gocounl.”” But this is so obluse 
that there js obviously no intention to undermine 
the nvyth of Gramsci’s key rele in the formation of 
the PCd "|. [tis a myth that is partly perpetuated by 
Lenin's writings and the records of the [Ind Con- 
a@ress of the International - where Lenin praised 
Fora Renewal. as an Ordine Nuews document 
and despite being informed of its real mature, 
continued to insist “that it is the line of L* Ordine 
Aniewe members that corresponds to the line of 
the Communist International” (Speech on the 
ferms of Admission inte the Communist Inter 
Hufiona!, See Volume 31 of Collected Werks, 
There is evidence to suppose that as the Russian 
leaders in the Executive of the International became 
disillusioned with Serrati they would have preferred 
Crramsei to lead the communist split rather than 
Ihe more independent Bordiga, Ae that as it may. 
In practice it was Bordiga who really understood 
the need for the communists to split. In the event 
it was he who was the principle motivating force 
of the communist fraction which Gramsei joined 
and which was ray ee by the International's 
respresentatives in Italy. 


Naturally Bellamy says nothing of this. He is 
content to repeat the myth shared by liberal 
democrats and Leftists alike that the split “divided 
the Ttalian labour movement at a crucial time, 
considerably weakening its ability to respond to 
the rise of Fascism,” (p.xv) This is a complete 
misreading of the situation. The question of the 
hour for the Malian “labour movement” was 
whether or ot il Was going to make a communist 
revolution against the whole of the [Italian state set 
up, HO just prevent the Fascists becoming part of 
I, Asa point of fact it is.also nonsense. Far from 
rearetiing the opportunity to lead an undivided 
labour movement against Fascism, in 192] the 
PSI was busy signing a Conciliation Pact between 
its own parliamentary deputies and the Fascists in 
parliament, In 192] and the early years of the 
PCd'l Antonio Gramsci had no such regrets. He 
didn“t even speak at the Livomo congress, never 
mind voice doubts about the narrowness of the 
split (unlike Paul Levi who argued against a break 
with Serrati), More important. Gramsci actively 
participated in the Rome Congress in 1927 and 
showed no signs of concer at the political directican 
the Party was taking. Only after two vears of 
political grooming in Moscow and Vienna. when 
he returned to Italy at the behest of the Comintern 


to take over the leadership of the Party. ded his tune 
change. In 1924 Gramsci began to describe the 
eplit at Livorno as having been “too far to the Lefi* 
and therefore “the greatest tnumph of reaction” 
because it cul off the mayonty of the halian pro- 
letariat from the International. This reassessment 
is echoed in the article, Again Pessina (p55), 
Where Gramsci reflects on the errors of the Crcine 
Neve group for not having worked for a wider- 
based Party “ewen though we had the great authonts 
and prestige of the International on aur side”. This 
is just a post-hoc rationalisation, In 1921 the 
Ordine Neove group had been in no position to 
lead any kind of split. By 1924, however, it was 
leading figures from the old Turin group — 
Togliatti, Terracini and then, in 1924, Gramsci 
himself — who provided the core of the new 
executive “chosen forthe PCd'l by the Comintern’. 
(From Bellamy’s chronology p.axxv.) 


li isan irony of history that the Party which was 
founded on the necessity for the constituent par- 
ties of the International to recognise and implement 
the decisions of its Congresses that it should find 
itself almost immediately an oppositional minor 

ity inside those Congresses, as well as the Fnlarged 
Executive meetings that were held in between 
them. The PCd’l was bom in the wake of the 
defeat of the working class, not just in flaly but all 
over Europe, As the Communist International 
degenerated into opportunism and eventually 
inte an out-and-out lool of the counter-revelution 
in Russia. the Left-leaning Nalian Party found 
itself increasingly oul of step with the Russian 
leadership in the Comintern. The first point of 
divergence was over the united front policy, first 
formalised by the Executive of the International 
(ECCH in December 1921 following the decision 
of the 3rd Congress (June) to adopt the slogan of 
“Tothe Masses”. The issue is more complicated 
than Bellamy makes out. Whilst Bordiga certainly 
found “collaboration with the socialists” (i.e, the 
PSI) “anathema” he was far from opposed to 
seeing the working class unified in a common 
struggle. For him "To the Masses’ and the united 
front tactic which followed could only be inter- 
preted in this way — i-c. as an attempt to get the 
workers at the 2rass roots to struggle together, 
whatever their individual political or trade union 
allegiance. As for top-level deals, alliances and 
“collaboration” with other parties, however, this 
indicated an abandonment of the revolutionary 
programme altogether and a return to the sort of 
backstage wheeling and dealing that had charac- 
terised so much of Socialist Panty activity before 
the war. The acceptance of the Rome Theses by 
the vast majority of the PCd'l in March 1922 
shows that the bulk of the membership agreed, 
Already the Italian Party was a thor in the side of 
the Russian leadership and as the shifting sands of 
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Comintem policy turned united front into a call 
for workers’ governments the [iitian Party leader- 
ship. suill as one with Bordiga, found i inereas- 
ingly difficult to aquiesce. In this case Bordiga 
only did so out of discipline and by insisting that 
the only way toa genuine “workers” government” 
was via revolution. This was in June 1922. By 
November, at the th Congress, the ltalian delegates 
Were pressurised into accepting the principle of 
fusion with the PST which had just expelled the 
Turatiled Right and was now split into four 
fractions. (In fact Comintern emissaries in [taly 
were already negotiating with the PSI leadership, 
Fusion did not come about because of opposition 
from the Nenni fraction inside the PSI itself). 


This was not good enough discipline for the 
Comimtem. Amore reliable and pliant executor 
af its decisions was required in Italy. Crramse had 
already been singled out as a much more malle- 
able alternative to Bordiga and had been asked te 
gay onin Moscow after the 2nd Enlarged Executive 
meeting. (Where Zinoviev, Trotsky and Bukhann 
had tried to persuade him to break with Bordiga’s 
stance.) The opportunity for the Comintern to 
intervene directly and install its own choice of 
leadership came in early 1923 when Bordiga and 
ather members of the EC were arrested or in 
hiding under threat of arrest, This step was eased 
by Bordiga’s tactic of having the Italian EC 
resign et masse in protest against being told to 
implement fusion with the PSI, When the Italian 
delegation arived in Moscow for the Third 
Enlarged Executive meeting they were all set to 
refuse to reassume their posts of responsibility on 
the BC so long as the Imemational continued 
with its insistence on fusion with the PSI, The 
International did insist but all except one of the 
old FC members (Fortichiari) returned having 
accepted posts on the new, so-called ‘mixed’ EC 
which now included four new members: Toghiuatt 
(already acting as spokesman for the Party}. 
Scoccimamo, Tasca (who had been the only voice 
af opposition, from a Right-wing standpoint, to 
the Rome Theses} and Vota. Now the ECCT had 
a more manageable situation in ftaly. Although 
the newly constituted EC was by no means an 
obedient poodle there were now important figures 
ready to be persuaded of the Comintern line, 
especially when reinforced by arguments from 
Gramsci who was moved to Vienna in November 
in order to be able to keep in closer touch with 
Togliatti et. al. Tt is true that Gramsci had previ- 
ously refused to contemplate substituting himself 
for Bordiga — mainly because it was impossible 
to concerve of the PCd'l without Bordiga at the 
helm. However, now that Bordiga’s position had 
been undermined (and in any case Bordiga refused 
to rejoin the FC after his release from prison 
in October), Gramsci appears to have had few 
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qualms. 
Even before he left Vienna one of hes first maves. 
far from showing “he considered it important to 


Obtin the active consent of the membership 
throweh mass democratic OTEANeahon [PRR VE 


SAVIE) Was to prevent the publication and discus 
gion of Bordiga’s prison Munifete. (The rest of 
the EC. even Toglis atl) had been prepared to dia 
that.) Gramsei returned to It aly just before the 
cm-Claindestine Party conference held near 
foome, This must hive revealed to him just how 
much work he needed to do to shape the PCd'l 
into the Comintern’s mould. Although the upper 
echelons of the Party the EC and the Central 
Committee (OC) now bechnteally belonged 
lo the “Centnst majontw” (thanks to Moscow's 
intervention) the overwhelming miz ont af the 
federal secretaries, who were much eloser to the 
grassroots, were with the “Bordigist Left’ as was 
the Youth Section. Gramsci promptly set out to 
change the political balance of the Party, First he 
aimed $0 incorporate new elements from the PS! 
Un the event this boiled down to the admission af 
the tercing, Seerati’s fraction which was resuly to 
eubmuL to the International and who were admitted 
en bloc in September 1924.) Second. in keeping 
with the call for “Bolshevisathon” of the Communist 
Parties at the Vth Congress, he aimed to radically 
change the way the Party was organised so that the 
leadership would have much more control over 
the base, Not an open debate to persuade the 
membership and obtain their “acuive consent” to 
the directives sent down from above. but the 
dismantling of the terntorial feberatrons and their 
replacement with workplace cells (presumably 
with litthe contact with 
each other and under the 
contin’ of “trusted” cadres) 
was the method adopted 
by someone who was sup 
parsed Te oemsider “it Tipo 
fant to obtain the active 
Consent of the membership 
through mass demac ratie 
Oreanivalon. ixnwi) 


However, before this or 
f@anisational upheaval could 
get underway there came 
the Matteotti crisis. In June 
S24 Gracome Matteott, a 
PSU (Unitary Socialist 
‘arty deputy who had cared 
to criticise the regime for its 
electoral corruption, 
kidnapped and murdered by 
Fascists. This bed to a public 
oulery and the first sponta- 
heous street demonstrations 
for years, The Fascists were 


Wis 


divided and Mussolini was forced to get nd of 
some Of the more “extremist” figures such as Ross! 
id Marnnell. Fora time support from Salandra’s 
Liberals hune om the balance asthe industrialists 
lock Ineht at the Wiatant lawlessness of the 
Fascists in the Mattentt: affaar, For a sheert while 
oes ae lookied as though the King might demand 
Mussolini's resignation, Meanwhile the opposi- 
lion parties in Parliament chose to protest by 
leaving the Chamber altogether — the so-called 
Aventine secession,’ The PCd'| deputies wWehe 
instructed by the EC to join them. This was clearly 
Grmscr s ideaof aunited front. What his “more 
subtler view of Fascism” (p.xxvi) boiled down te 
In praciice was nothing more than bourgeors 
democratism: a policy of manoeuvring alongside 
ihe bourgeois democratic parties against the “im 
moral” Fascists, Ina report to the Central Com 
mittee Grameci described the crisis asa “moral” 
one Which had bed te the “creation of a State withit 
the state: and anti-fascist eovernment against the 
fascist government” The report Weert on bo say 
that the parliamentary opposition remained the 
“fulcrum of the popular antifascist moventent” 
Coransci might hue heen Lesclina the { ‘athadic 
Popular Party for all this had to do with the 
political agenda of the working class. Thus, 
while the handful of Communist Party deputies 
jemed the Aventine opposition commitices, 
reports were coming im from the regions that 
Ihe Working class was restless and ready Lo acl, 
Information tke this was discounted as  (Lefi- 
wing recklessness by the Party Centre which was 
now almost completely out of touch with the base 


ft was, however, in touch 
With Moscow and the Inter 
national whose Vth Congress 
had just presented a revised 
interpretation of the ‘united 
front’ whereby the social 
democratic parties 

Were now viewed as “social 
fascists”. (ramsci’s policy 
of joining the Aventine 
secession Was duly criticised 
and in an attempt to follow 
the Comintern line the Party 
leadership launched the 
totally inappropriate slogan 
of “Workers” and Peasants" 
“Committees” without any 
preparation at the erAssroots, 
Heaping confusion upon 
confusion and under instruc 
Piions from the Comintern, 
| Gramsci tied to rectify his 
Aventine ‘mistake’ by veer 
ihe back io =o es urged 5 
politicking and directed the 


PCd'T deputies to call for the Aventine secession 
to be turned info a permanent “anti-parliament’. 
When they refused the Communist deputies re- 
entered the new session of the ‘real’ parliament 
alone where Repossi was given the task of reading 
aul a speech condemning Fascism (for which he 
was roughed up and spat on), This was accompa- 
nied by yet another tactical turn-round: that of 
using 

the Communist deputies, who still legally had 
parliamentary imimunily from arrest, to go and 
speak “to the masses” al factory gates and street 
comers, This new turn te the masses was too little 
too late and only exposed Communist Party muli- 
tants to Fascist attacks. Moreover, it was during 
this shift in tactics that class conscious workers in 
ltaly were further disonented and demoralised by 
the sight of the Russian Ambassador holding a 
banquet for Mussolini and other top Fascists, By 
November |924 trade treaties and official recog- 
nition by other capitalist slates were more impor- 
tant for the Soviet Union than whal was happening 
to the imlernational working class. 


After this fiasco and display of confusion and 
oppertuniaim by the Gramscian leadership a core 
af militants from the Left (who still represented 
the majority of party members) decided that 
Bordiga’s tactic of leaving the Party in the hands 
of the “Centrists’ was not enough. The very muson 
d*etre of the Party was being undermined while 
comrades from the Left were being thrown out of 
the Party and substituted by “Centrists’ without 
any political debate whatsoever. In the Spring of 
1925 a small group of comrades from the Lett. 
including Brune Fortichian, Luigi Repossi and 
Onorato Damen, resolved to form the Cemitare 
d‘Unteva (translated in the Carmbridge text as the 
‘Committee of Agreement’) with the intention of 
trying to make sure there was a full debate about 
what was going on, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, before the next Party Congress: 


What can a Congress which is aiming at 
bolshevisation be worth if it is attended by 
delegates from the various federations 
where there has been no previous 
discussion, of a serious and informed 
nature, with the recognised representatives 
the various currents about the 
“fundamental problems of national life on 
which basis the general programme of the 
party must be drawn"?” 
(Letter from the Committee of Agreement to 
the Party Executive, 1.6.25, in response toa 
statement of the Party Executive published in 
L’Unita of 26.5.25) 


Here would have been a chance for the Cambndge 
work to say something new and deal with an 
episode otherwise avoided by studies of Gramset. 
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However, despite the singular ieclusion of one of 
Cramse:'s published responses to the Committee, 
there is no explanation whatsocver about how 
Ciramse: ‘persuaded’ paid Party organisers to 
withdraw from the Committee with the threat of 
losing their “jobs”: there is no mention about haw 
the Committee came to be dissolved with the 
promise of a full and open debate and how that 
debate was sabotaged by typrcal Stalinist tactics 
of delaying publication of articles from the Left 
and surrounding them with condemnations from 
the Centre when they were published. (Though 
the very tithe of the one text by Gramsci that is 
published here —The Party Grows in Strength 
by Cembaring Anti-Leninist Deviations — 0s 
nowadays enough to give a flavour of the sort of 
barrage they were being subjected to.) In short, 
there is no mention of how Gramsci preferred 
‘administrative’ measures to political debate in 
order to achieve a very precise 90.8% of the vote 
atthe Lyons Congress. But then this would be to 
reveal anolher aspect of Giramsci, Gramsci the 
Comintern hack — an aspect of his thinking that 
neither liberal academics nor erstwhile Stalinists 
have an interest in dwelling on. 


If you are interested in what Ciramsct had to say 
while he was actively involved in politics and 
you haven't already got or can't afford the two 
volumes of the Lawrence and Wishart collection 
which cover the same period then this Cambridge 
edition will suffice. Otherwise the Quintin Hoare 
collections, despite the basic hostility to Bordiga 
and the Left, come with introductions which 
give a Clearer ard more accunile picture of the 
political context in which Gramsci was working 
and writing. (Wolume One even has articles by 
Bordiga enticising Gramsei’s carly “councilism’.) 
If. however, you are looking for the political 
origin of the Italian Left communists this cannot 
be deduced from reading Ciramsci and his inter 
preters. For revolutionaries there is another his- 
tory which still remains to be written. 


Footnote 

|. Named after the 4th Cemury BC incident in Ancien 
Rome when the plebs withdrew toe the Aventime Hall alter 
rejecting patriciansbeninated rule from the Palatine Flt 


Further Reading 


For more about Gramsci in English, see “Antonio 
Gramsei: Myth and Reality’ and “Gramsci The 
Concept of Hegemony’ in Communist Review 3 
and 6 respectively. . 
There are still some copies of the CWO's 
translation of the Rome Theses — the document 
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Theses insisted that the ‘united front” slogan 
could only be interpreted as the unification of the 
mass of the working class behind the communist 
banner, and not as political support for coalition 
poemMents which included social democratic 
parties. From the outset the Comintern leadership 
objected to this interpretation andpressure was 
puton the PCa’) to withdriw the document, In 
Revelutionary Perspectives 22 (previously the 
CWO's theoretical journal). £1.50 from the CWO 
address. Por a short history of the [talian Left whe 
wenl into exile after the outlawing of the Pd] by 
Mussolini at the end of 1926, see the extract from 
Gectobre which we published in the previous 
edition of this journal, 
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The Material Basis of 
Imperialist War 


A Brief Reply to the [CC 


In Jaternational Review 74. the theoretical journal 
of the ICC (international Communist Current} 
there i a “Polemic with the IBRP* under the 
heading “The Conception of Decadence under 
Capitalism’. Unlike most of the quibbling and 
misrepresentation which they haptise as “[raternal 
polemics” this particular one has the merit of al 
least being on a substantive issue for the inter- 
national working class. touching as it does on both 
ihe nature of capitalism today. and our perspec 

ives for working class revolution, 


Wars - Ascendant and Decadent 


Economic theory has never been an [OC stron 
point so that in some respects this article has the 
them retuming toa battleground from whieh they 
had to retreat fifteen or sixten years ago,' They 
begin by attacking the IBRP's view of war in 
this century. At first sight it is not clear why 
they are doing this but if we look back throueh 
International Reviews and their polemics with 
the Bordigist International Communist Party we 
can better understand the (CC's concerns. Their 
debate with the Bordigists centres on the latter's 
apparent view that there is a mechanical causal 
relation between war and the eycle of accumm- 
lation, We say “apparent” because typically the 
ICC doesn’t actually quote anything to show that 
the Bordigists view history so schematically 


We are even less inclined to accept the assertions 
about Programme Commneniste when we sec the 
way they interpret our views. The ICC first twisls 
what we say into what we don't say then launches 
into a polemic (although none too coherently) 
against what we don't say! The article opens by 
sai y img: 


The JERP explains world unperialist war, 
which is a fundamental characteristic of 
decadent catalism, as follows ... 

“Ana just as in the 19th century the crises 
of capitalism led to the devaluation af 
existing capital (through bankruptcies), 
thus opening the way toa new cyele of 


accumulation based on the concentration 
and fusion of capital in the 20th century 
the crisiexs of world imperialiam can mo 
longer be resolved other than by a still 
greater devaluation of the existing capital, 
through the economic collapse af whole 
countries. This is precisely the economic 
function of world wars, Ay in [914 and 
1939, this ix imperialism’ s inexorable 
“solution” te the crists of the world 
economy.” |[IBRP queted in dR 79. p. 12] 


This quotation from Connmmmnis Revecw 4 show's 
that we say that the econemic function of 4 oral 
war (i.e. ils consequences for capitalism) 1s to 
devaluc capital as a necessary prelude fo a 
possible new cycle of accumulation, But the 
ICC anicle alters the issue by ils next comment 
ihat this means we are “according an economic 
rationality to the phenomenon of world war’. 
Now this implies that we see the destruction of 
capital values as the capitalists’ aim ie. that this 
is a direct cause of war, But causes are not the 
same as consequences,’ The ruling classes of 
imperialist states do not conscrously go to war Io 
devalue capital. On the contrary, they go lo war 
to defend the existing capital values which they 
control, The causes of war stem from the bour- 
eecisie’s efforts to defend those capital values 
against their rivals, Under ascendant capitalism 
such rivalry was largely on the economic level and 
between rival firms. Those who could achieve a 
greater degree of concentration of capital (capi 
ial's tendency to centralisation and monopoly } 
would be in a position —via price cutting. whilst 
atill selling commodites at, or even below, * ali 

to drive their competitors to the wall, This 
rivalry alse led to an over-accumulation of capital 
which resulted in the decennial crises of the 
nineteenth century, In these the weaker firms 
would collapse or be taken over by more pam erful 
rivals. Capital would be devalued im each erisis 
and thus a new round of accumulation could 
begin, but each time capital would become more 
centralised and concentrated,” 


in the era of monopoly capitalism, however. that 
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concentration has reached the level of the natin 
state. The economic and political have now be- 
come intertwined tn the imperialist or decadent 
wage of capitalism. In this epoch the policies 
which demand defence of capital values invelve 
the states themselves and heighten the nvalries 
berween the impertalist powers. Increased tariff 
Marners, Preventing OF gaining access to sources 
of raw materials and control of markets all lead to 
WEES: 


But if the nature of capitalism begins to change at 
this pout. the mature of war toc is different. Whilst 
the post-Napoleonre Wars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury World had their horrors (as the [OC correctls 
sees! the real difference is that they were fought 
for specific aims which allowed them to reach 
rapid and often negotiated solutions, The bour 

gesic in the nineteenth century still had its pro 

grammatic mission to get nd of old relics of 
previous modes of production and create truly 
national (i.e. bourgeois lates). Silay ery, serfdom, 
censorship and purely arbitrary government all 
succumbed in the nineteenth century as the result 
of war and no war lasted longer. or was more 
bloody. than the US Civil War ( 186 (-651. 


However imperialist wars have no such limited 
objectives. The bourgeoisie don't lightly enter 
them and once they embark upon them there is 
only a strugele to annihilation, until ome nation or 
bloc of nations is militanly and economically 
destroyed. The consequences of war are. that not 
only has capital been physically destroyed, but 
that there has also been a massive devaluation of 
existing capital. Those powers which aren't 
plivsically cdestroved (like the USA in World War 
Two) can actually use the war to dewalwe their own 
existing capital by taking advantage of the emer 

gency conditions of war lo print money to fund the 
warefffort. They also gain by seizing the markets 
and sources of raw materials of their “allies” who 
are i longer capable of exploiting them (e.g. as 
the USA did with the British investments in South 
America, especially Argentina. during World War 
Two). Destruction of capital values both physically 
and as Adam Smith used to say “morally” lavs the 
batt on which a new post-war growth can take 
place. 


The ICC denies all this, They deny the renewed 
growth after wars. They deny the economic ne 

eessity of the process. They deny too that the 
forces of concentration and centralisation which 
brought capitalism into its imperialist stage con: 
tinue to operate to create an even greater concen 

tration of capital under decadence and with it 
bring new problems. To search for any kind of 
rabonality in capitalism touky is fer them to deny 
the very idea that il is ripe for overthrow. 


They continue their argument by saying that, 


imperialist war has ne economic 
rationality. World war's “economic 
Jtnecton” in destroying capital may seem 
analagous to what happened in the previous 
century but thix ix only in appearance. In 
the twentieth century war's function tv 
radically different, and the [BRP must feel 
this confixedly since they put the word 
“solution” in quotes. Far from being a 
salation tea eyelical crisis “thus openin 

the way toa new evele of accumulation 
war iv the clearest expression of 
captialixm's permanent crisis, If expresses 
the tendency to chaos and disintegration 
witch saps world capialim, and moreover 
it accelerates thes tendency. 


There ts nothing confused about our use of the 
word “salution” in quates, Waris a “solution” for 
capital in the sense that ot provides the possible 
matenal basis fora renewed round of accumula- 
lion. His, as we have stated many times, nota 
solution for humanity. But to agree with the 1OC 
that. after more than twenty years of this capitalist 
ensis there are increasing signs of chaos and social 
fragmentaiion, does not mean that there is no 
capitalist logic in operation. For the IOC every- 
thing ts just “chaos” and “decomposition” and we 
need net trouble ourselves tao much with a detailed 
analysis of anything. This is the erux of their 
position. In the course of it they unwittingly deny 
mars as a valid method of analysis of reality, 


The Growth of the Productive Forces 
and Decadent Capitalism 


In their pamphlet The Decadence of Capitalism 
the (CC correctly reject the Trotskyist tdea (it used 
to be a favourite of the old Workers’ Revolutionary 
Party of Gerry Healey) that there has been a total 
halt te the growth of the productive forces but then 
try to prove, against all the evidence. thal growth 
rates have slowed down dramatically since 1914, 
In the IRT9 article they not only deny that capitalist 
2rowth rates since the Second World War are 
histoncally high warning that we shouldn’l “he 
blinded by dazzling statistics” but alse add 


Word production between 1913 and 1959 
(includiig potspi sncuarnde grew by 250%, 
whereas tf it had increased at the same 
rivtlon as between [880 and 1890, the 
period of capitalism's apogee, it would have 
grown by over 400%, 


The [CC's statistical proof for these figures is their 


own pamphlet, When you go back to check the 
original article this contains mere assertions or 
some badly cited source that is difficult to check.* 
Their pamphlet on The Decadence of Capitalism 
is almost entirely based on a single source (Fritz 
Sternberg) and he only gives figures for PSB) Lo 
1890, The (OC don’t say where they conjure up 
their growth rates for the post-1945 penal, 


However, it is not just the statistics that are shaky 
The whole way this discussion is posed 15 false. 
Cycles of accumulation are inherent lo capitalism 
and they explain why, al different moments, 
capitalist production and capitalist growth can be 
higher or lower than in the preceding periods 
Table | below illustrates this for the inter-war 
years where 1929 shows a universal peak by 
comparison with 1913, 1932 actually does show 
declining output but by 1937 (with the war ecomomy 
already begun but the cyele of accumulation still 
unable to restore employment levels) the level of 
|979 has been surpassed everywhere except France 
and the USA. This underlines the fact that 
capitalism, even as it grows, can still be in crises if 
there is no fundamental shift in value relations. 


Table 1: 
Recovery from the Great Depression 
industrial output [%] 

)Go8-9 19a? Far 
cde ef.1g29 cise? 

UK 104 a3 |24 

Sermnany 118 58 114 

France Tay a9 o1 

Sweden 143 ag 149 

USA 1f2 54 2 


Sauce: |, Svennizon Growth ane Stagnation in me 
Furopean Economy ph and David 4, Landes The 
Linbound Prometheus p. 39 


We can also see from this that although war 
devalues capital and makes a new round of accu- 
mulation possible, the First World War was insuf- 
ficient in this respect, given that destruction was 
confined to a fairly limited geographic area, ‘This 
partially explains the shortness and feebleness of 
the truncated vyele which took place between the 
twe world wars, Table 2 (above nght) illustrates 
this even more clearly. 


Alderoft’s views are believed by other economic 
historians to exaggerate growth rates in the 1920s 
(See D. Landes, The Unbound Prometheus, for 
example.) However, this only underlines our 
case that the ICC"s effort to argue that growth 
rates since 1945 are either well below those of the 
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ascendant penod or are easily explained away by 
the growth of unproductive expenditure, espe- 
cially armaments, is wrong. If we subtract the 
[913-59 growth rates from the 1913-59 period the 
actual growth rates for 1945-59 must have been 
substantial in comparison with those of | Sih0- 
[G13 (even taking into account the undeniable 
incredse in armaments production im the period). 


Table 2: 
Global Growth Rates: annual 
compound % of national income 


1860-1913 1913-29 1915-59 
Pars li 2.0 


Bourme: G4. Alderott Fromm Wersovles fo the Mad $f Crash 
(Penguin) p35 


The Meaning of Decadence 


We do not argue thal proletarian revolution is 
necessary because the growth of the productive 
forces is less than it was in the past oreven that it 
has dramatically slowed down. Marx's concep 
tion of capitalism, the most dynamic system of 
production hitherto known to humanity. leaves 
little room for the idea of either a slowdown or a 
total halt in the growth of the productive forces. 
Even feudalism grew as it created the conditions 
for capitalism and, given the goad of the law of 
the tendency of the rate of profit to fall, capitalism 
has to “expand or dic”. Expansion is its general 
condition even in the present epoch. The capitalist 
system is not decadent because it cannot grow but 
because its continued existence is incompatible 
with the present and future interests of hunamity 
and at the same time the objective conditions (a 
world economy and an international antagonistic 
class. the proletariat) for the creation of a higher 
mode of production already exists. The costs of 
further capitalist development of the productive 
forces are no longer materially inevitable. More- 
over these costs have reached such a seale that 
they threaten the destruction of civilised life both 
in the short term (environmental decay. famines. 
genocide) and longer term (generalised imperialist 
war). Marx expressed the idea-clearly enough in 
the Grrundrisve 


Beyond a certain point, the development of 
the powers of production becomes a harrier 
for capital; henve the capital relation a 
barrier for the development we the 
productive powers of tabour, When it has 
reached thix point, capital, i.e, wage labour 
enters into the same relation towards the 
development of social wealth and of the 
forces af netion as the guild systert, 
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serfdom, slavery, and ix necessarily stripped 
offasa fetter, The last form of servitude 
asumed by human activity, that of wage 
lobour on ane side, capital on the other, ix 
thereby cast off like a skin, and this casting 
aff itvelf is the result of the mode af 
production corresponding to capital; the 
material and mental conditions of the 
negation of wage labour and of capital... 
are themselves results of its production 
process. The growing incompatibility 
between the productive development of 
soctely and its hitherto existing relations 
of production expresses itself in bitter 
contradictions, crises, spasms. The violent 
destruction of capital not by relations 
external to it, but rather as a condition of 
ifs self-preservation, is the movf striking 
Jorm in which advice ts given it fo be gone 
and fo give rocm te a higher state af soctal 
prvdiection, 


And just to underline how he saw the overthrow of 
capitalism arising from the real movement of 
capital (1c cycles of accumulation) Marx finishes 
the same passage by saying, 


hese contradictions, af course, lead ta 
explosions, crises, in which momentary 
suspension of all labour and annihilation 
af the greater part of the capital violently 
lead it back to the point where if is enabled 
{te go on] fully employing its reproductive 
powers withoul committing suicide, Yet, 
these regularly recurring catastrophes lead 
fo their repetition on a higher scale and 
finally to tts final overthrow, |p.749-750 
Penguin edition. | 


Today capitalism has accomplished its historic 
tisk. Capitalism has now produced the “agencies 
of its own dissolution” (Capital Vol 1 Ch.32), a 
globalised economy and a proletariat who are its 
“gravediggers”. It is no longera progressive 
social system, since the further development of 
the productive forces which still takes place is in 
the contest of a productive technology which 
could be utilised by associated labour to reduce 
the labour time of everyone, to find meaningful 
employment for all and to satisfy the present 
starvation and undernounshment of millions un 

der this system which destroys or stock plies the 
necessities of life. What we are seeing today is, 
nel an arrestation of the growth of ‘the 
productive forces compared with the past, but 
an arrestation of the productive forces com- 
pared with what is objectively possible if the 
fetters of capitalism were removed. This ix the 
reasoning behind our statement that the objec- 
tive basis for a higher mode of production 


exists. 


The Wooden Schema of 
“Saturated Markets” 


The (CC accuse Battaglia Comunista and the 
Burcau of being, 


a prisoner of its schematic cycles of 
accumulation ... based solely on the theory 
af the tendential fall in the rate of profit, 
without taking account of the theory 
developed by Rosa Luxemburg on the 
saturation of markets, ([R 74 p.13,| 


We have already shown how value analysis allows 
us to understand the movement of capital in both 
its ascendant and present epochs. The “schematic 
cycles of accumulation” im which we are happy to 
be imprisoned happens to be what Marx left us 
with. Itis the ICC which is trapped in an analysis 
which owes little to the operation of capitalist 
laws. This explains why they have to resort to 
distorting statistics about capitalist grewth rates. 
The quotation above illustrates some of the 
problem, The ICC repeatedly assert that they 
follow Rosa Luxemburg yet they have never once 
demonstrated how Luxmenburg’s theary can 
concretely operate today. Indeed their relationship 
to Rosa Luxembure’s theory is an odd, and fun- 
damentally dishonest one, We cannot give a 
global cntique of Rosa Luxemburg’s The Accu 
milion of Capitel here but a schematic over- 
vieW 1s necessary to understand the rest of the 
discussion,’ 


For Mars the sources of all peal crises lay within 
the capitalist system itself, within the relationship 
between capitalists and workers. He sometimes 
expressed this as a crisis created by the limited 
capacity of the workers to consume the product 
of therr own labours, For example, in Capital 
Volume UI he states, 


The last cause of all real crives remains the 
poverty and restricted consumption of the 
masses. [Lawrence and Wishart p. 257] 


He went on to add that this was not because of 
overproduction per se 


There are net too many necessities of life 
produced, in prapartion to the existing 
population, Quite the reverse. Too little ix 
produced to decently and humanely wernisy 
the wants of the great mass. |lov. cit.| 


And Marx goes on to explain that this crisis arises 


[7 NS eee 


out of the failing rate of profit. 


Not too much wealth ix produced. But, at 
fines, foo much wealth ix produced int its 
2 dap sed self-contradictory forms. 
The limitations of the capitalist mode of 
production come to the surface: 

I) dw that the development of the 
productivity of labour creates out of the 
falling rate of profit a law which ata 
certain point comes inte antagonistic 
conflict with this development and must be 
overcome constantly through crises. 
jop.ciL pte] 


The crises devalue capital and allow a new cycle 
of accumulation to begin. 


Initially Luxemburg supported the idea the cause 
of cnses was to be found in the value relations 
inherent in the capitalist mode of production itself, 
In her book. Social Reform and Reveedsation 
(written in 1899) she could write: 


itis the threat of the constant fall in the 
rate of profit, resulting not from the 
comfradiction between production and 
exchange but from the growth of 
productivity of labour ttself ... (which) has 
the the extremely dangerous tendency of 
rendering impossible any enterprise for 
small and middle-sized capitals. It thus 
limuts the new formation and therefore 
extension of placements af capital. 

jin R. Looker Selected Political Wrinngs of 
Rosa Liaxembure| 


But the fight against revisionism inside German 
Social Democracy seems to have led her by 1913 
to search for another economic theory with which 
to counter the revisionist assertion that the law of 
the tendency of the rate of profit to fall was no 
longer valid. In The Accumulation ef Capital she 
concluded that there was “a flaw in Marx's 
analysis” (op. cit p.155) and she decided that the 
ewuse of capitalist crisis lay outside capitalist 
relations. She now insisted that capital could ex 

pund only as long as there existed “third buyers”, 
who were not workers or capitalists. The continuing 
existence of pre-capitalist forms like peasant 
production were necessary for capital expansion, 
Onee these were used up the capitalists could not 
realise the surplus value contained in the com- 
modities they produced and it entered into its 
historic crisis as a mode of production, of as the 
ICC elaborate today, this explains the decadence 
af capitalism. 


As we have pointed out before. this theory makes 
nonsense of Capital since Marx cared out his 
analysis assuming a closed capitalist system that 
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wus already devoid of “third buyers” (and yet he 
still found a crisis mechanism). It also gives 
eeographichal rather than economic limits to capi 
lalist self-expansion and finally. it cannot explain 
why there has been such a massive development 
of the productive forces under decadence. If 
markets were already saturated in 1913, if all pre- 
capitalist outlets had been exhausted no new ones 
could be re-created (short of a trip to Mars}. I 
capitalism goes beyond the level of growth of the 
previous cycle how could it possibly do it in 
Luxemburaist theory? 


We have already seen how the ICC resolve the 
dilemma — by empirically denying that there has 
been real growth. Luxemburg seems to have 
realised too that her theory virtually dented the 
possibility of any new wecumulation but she was 
aware that it was taking place. Her solution was 16 
abandon value analysis altogether, In her final 
chapter she concluded that arms production, oF 
“militarism”, was “a province of accumulation”. 
Earlier in her book she had refused to consider 
workers as consumers of part of the surplus value 
destined for accumulation but now she concludes 
that taxation of ¥ (variable capital, or that appor- 
tioned to workers. for their means of subsistence) 
provides extra surplus value for capitalisation, 


But as yet no opportunities for such 
capitalisation have come into berg, ne 

new market, that ix to say for the surplus 
value that hax become available, in which a 
could produce and realise new commodities. 
But when the monies concentrated in the 
exchequer by taxation are used for the 
production of armaments the picture is 
changed. |The Accumulation of Capital 
pa | 


This isa break with marsism. Marx clearly states 
thas 
surplus value tx only convertible uite 
capital, because the surplus product whose 
value if ix, already contains the material 
constituents of new capital, 
(Capital Vol # (Everyman edition), p.638 | 


Whilst machine tools, and food, for example, 
already contain “the material consituents of new 
capital”. what part can arms play in the formation 
of new capital? They can be neither used to create 
new means of production nor eaten, They are 
unproductive or waste production. This isnt a 
moral question. By waste production we mean 
that they are a net loss for total sectal capital. The 
ICC themselves reject this weakness in 
LLuxemburg'’s theory although until the CWO 
pointed this out they were rather coy im cloning 5c, 
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In fact the 1CC are still intellectually dishonest 
here since they quote the very chapter in The 
Accumulation of Capital, ‘Militarism as a Prov- 
ince of Accumulation’, to support their views on 
war yet they try to dissociate themselwes from the 
main argument in the chapter. They definitely 
dont seem to be able to grasp that the argument 
about ams production asa province of accumula- 
tion was the crowning point of her analysis 
and not something that can be wished away. 
Luxemburg 's arguments agains? militarism in this 
final chapter amount to moralism. She was anx- 
ious (for perfectly understandable reasons) to tie 
war and militarism to her theory of impenalism 
but this led her into abandoning the value theory 
which 1s the core of marxism. The ICC, by 
denying that we need to analyse the real develop- 
ment of capitalism in this epoch, also leaves us 
with nothing except moral outrage. a point we will 
return to below, 


There is, however, no question that militarism is 
ineXinicably intertwined with imperialism. Whilst 
arms production isa net loss for global capitalism 
it can benefit those imperialist powers which can 
sell them to lesser players on the global stage. 
This enables them to _. 

drain the surplus value araph I: 
produced by the 
workin class in the 
weaker states towards 
themselves. In con. 
cre terms We saw 
this during the Cold 
War where arms sales 
by the LISA, Wester 
Europe and the USSR 
lo their clients and sat- 
elites amounted 
litthe more than a pire- 
tection racket. How. 
ever. since the end of 
the Cold War, and es- 
pecially since the Gulf 
War, the absolute 
dominance of the US =8fvanw 
in global terms has no | Eurasean 
better confirmation | 
than in its sales of 
arms. This, as the 
eeaph here clearly 
shows, has reached ia 
position akin te md- 
nopoly in this field, o 

Despite-a global drop ‘#6 087 = 9en gee 


in arms sales, the US sOuioe, US Cores tesearch Service 


has managed to main- 


Arms Sales as a % of World Total 


The great bulk of these arms sales go to the Middle 
East where they are purchased by the oil dollars of 
the Gulf states. This, like the devaluations of the 
LIS dollar in 1971-3 actually pushes the US crisis 
onte its so-called “allies”. However, such 
palliatives — like the other measures the US has 
used lo make other states pay for its crisis (mainly 
evident in its massive foreign debt) — do not 
resolve the fundamental problem of over- 
accumulation at the end of the cycle. Whatever 
short term successes these policies enjoy, all the 
manceuvnes under the sun cannot restore capital- 
ist profitability to the required level. outside of a 
major new imperialist conflict. 


The (OC have been consistent since their founda- 
lion twenty years ago in dismissing all attempts to 
analyse how the capitalists have managed the 
current crisis, Indeed they seem to think that any 
attempt to look at the historically specific features 
of the present crisis is tantamount to saying that 
capitalism has solved the erisis. This is not the 
case, What is incumbent on marxists is to actually 
Iry to understand why this has been the longest 
drawn-out ensis in the present capitalist epoch 
and ts now about to surpass that of the Great 
Depression of [B73- 
96. But whilst the lat- 
er Was a crisis created 
as capitalism entered 
its monopoly phase 
and was still soluble 
by purely economic 
devaluation the crisis 
of today threatens hu- 
manity with a far 
freater catastrophe. 


Reason and 
Unreason 


Nothing discredits the 
idea of the operation 
of decadent capitalism 
tnider imperialist con- 
ditions more than the 
way in which the ICC 
presents the origins of 
state capitalism. 
Briefly, we see the 
tendency to central] 

sation and concentra 
———, lion that Marx identi- 
wo ig) gae aa fied as leading before 
the First Word War 
to the beginnings of 


tain the same level of sales by obliging its allies '"0Nopoly capitalism. To quote the passage dis- 


and competitors to leave the field free for LIS arms 
manufacturers. 


liked by the ICC, 


It is precisely in this histerte phase that 
capitalism enters its decadent phase. 
Free competition, sharpened by the fall 
in the rate of fa credies ity opposite - 
monopoly, which is the form of 

misation that capitalism sin 

rte stave off the threat of the further 
fallin the rate of profit. |Battaglia 
Comunista’s contribution to the Second 
Conference of Groups of the Communist 
Left. | 


The [CC é¢omment that 


Monopolies survive in decadence but 

are far from constituting its essential 
characteristic... [t should be clear that 

this treory makes it difficult to understand 
in depth the universal tendency ... to state 
capitalism. |/niernational Review 79 p_15| 


This is a perfect confession of ignorance of 
marsism. Not only do monopolies “survive” but 
they are continuing to develop in the form of 
multinational financial conglomerates capable of 
disposing of more capital than many states. Fur- 
thermore monopoly is the consequence of the 
growth of concentration and centralisation of 
capital, Monopolies are able to use the law of 
value to threaten whole productive sectors of 
economic life (via the tendency to equalisation of 
the rate of profit}, This is naturally a threat to the 
economic life of capitalist states and draws the 
state into the management of the economy, in- 
cluding the use of taxalien to redistribute surplus 
value to strategically important areas (the so- 
called “sharing out of {nancial revenue”). Thus. 
monopolies are powerful forces in creating state 
capitalism. The state intervenes to preserve the 
national economic wealth from the threat pro- 
duced by the tendency for the equalisation of the 
rate of profit. The ICC see this completely upside 
down, For them it is the intervention of the state 
that distort’s the law of value, not the operation of 
the law of value which calls forth the intervention 
af the state. OF course the state then does go. on to 
intervene in the operation of the law of value, by 
redistributing surplus value according to the needs 
of the national capital at home and carrying out 
various impenalist policies to defend the national 
capital (and especially its monopoly forms} abroad. 


The ICC also cannot see that the tendencies which 
brought about capitalist decadence don’t just 
conveniently stop at the beginning of the First 
World War, Concentration and centralisation of 
capital is going on still as the capitalists try to find 
new ways of restructuring the economy. We know 
this will fail because it runs up against the fact that 
it cannot escape from the crisis without the mas- 
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sive devaluation which only a world war can 
bring. The capitalists are trymg everything they 
can to avoid this: Setting up the World Trade 
Organisation, writing off capital, as the British did 
in the 1980s, writing off Third World debt, im- 
plementing a technological revolution in both 
manufacturing and service industnes. (The latter, 
pace the [OC cam be productive for capital. They 
should re-read Capital Vol Il.) These are all 
policies based on the lessons of the past. How- 
ever. as the crisis continues new problems are 
ansing and these need further analysis by rewolu- 
tionanes. ‘The restructuring (and, dare we say it, 
growth) of the working class. the tendency for 
capitalist states to be economically dwarfed by the 
volume of world trade and the amount of capital 
which is controlled by world financial institutions 
(which is now at least four times the budgets of all 
the states put together) have produced a further 
extension of the world economy of Bukhann and 
Luxemburg’s day into a globalised economy 


All of the above have to be subjected to a mgorous 
Marxis! analysis which takes time to develop. The 
IBRP has been trymg to gel to enps with these in 
recent issues of its publications.” This is our 
agenda. It is depressing that the ICC seems to 
think that nothing new is happening in the world 
that is worthy of analysis. Whilst we can all agree 
that there are tendencies for decomposition and 
chaos (after twenty years of the end of the cycle of 
accumulation it is difficult to see how there could 
nm be} these should not be used as slogans to awed 
concrete analysis of what is happening. 


And this leads to the ultimate objection the [CC 
have to our use of Marxist categories to analyse 
the drift towards global war. For them “Impen- 
alist war has no economic rationality”. But this ts 
not true. It may have ne economic mtionality from 
the point of view of humanity but it has a kind of 
distorted rationality for decadent capitalism, It ts 
why we have always said (hat war or revolution 
are the only ways out of the present erisis. To 
argue that the disintegration of capitalism ts so 
greal that we have entered a world of irratvonality 
takes us onto new ground. It is very difficult to 
answer arguments that claim that “irrationality” 
governs human actions. Such arguments are not 
susceptible to scientific proof or disproof. They 
must simply be accepted or rejected. They are, in 
short, simply religious. The more the ICC pune- 
iuate their sentences with the words “as marxists” 
the more they depart from historical materialism. 


If further proof of ICC idealism was required their 
final accusation agains! the Bureau is that it has 
“no unitary and global vision of war” which leads 
to the “blindness and irresponsability [sic |” of not 
seeing that the next war would mean “nothing 
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other than the complete annihilation of the planet”. 
The ICC might be right, although we'd like to 
know the scientific basis on which they predict it. 
We ourselves have always said that the next war 
“threatens the continued existence of humanity”. 
However there is no certainty about this wiping 
outeverything. The next impenalist war may not 
actually lead to the final destruction of humanity. 
There have been weapons of mass destruction 
which have not been used in previous conflicts 
(e.g. hiological and chemical weapons) and there 
is nd guarantee that a nuclear holocaust would 
envelope the planet next time round. In fact the 
present war preparations of the imperialist powers 
includes the decommisioning of weapons of mass 
destruction whilst developing so-called conven- 
tional weapons.” Even the bourgeoisie under- 
stands that a destroved planet is of no value to 
anyone (even if the forces which lead to war and 
the nature of war are ultimately beyond their 
control}. 


Whatever the future capitalism has to offer, our 
task today is to agitate for proletarian revolution as 
the only alternative to it, Fortunately we have 
some time in which to gel ourselves prepared but 
if impenalist war dors break out we still have to 
fight against it (assuming we are practically ina 
position todo so), The ICC, whose predecessors 
in the French Gauche Communiste predicted the 
destruction of humanity and abandoned revolu- 
tionary Work at the beginning of the Korean War 
overforty years ago have got it wrong before. So 
far the two great historical pointers for the work- 
ing class (the Paris Commune and the Russian 
Revolution) have come out of a war situation. 
This 1s not to say thal war is a necessary condition 
for proletarian revolution but it would be a sorry 
state of affairs if so-called materialists simply 
gave up the revolutionary cause in the face of 
all-out imperialist war because they could see 
no further than some sort of religious 
Armageddon, In reality we have no alternative but 
fo continue working for 4 future for humanity — 
whatever the circumstances — and at the moment 
that includes being able to demonstrate thal we are 
in touch with reality. The ICC's reluctance to face 
up fo the fact that capitalism has changed, not only 
during the twentieth century in general but over 
the last decade or more in particular, does not help 
the cause of communism one iets. 


Footnotes 

L. The Burtuu us such has never debased the ieee of the 
ACSC Tahoe ol pills faltongeh was implied in ihe 
debates arsund the three [oterational Conferences held 
beiween [77 ond JOS, The Internationalist Ccnmmvunist 
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Tei |W ACh published a ihcorctical pourmal of the sane 
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Phe Accurunation of Contradicnons or ihe Soowonic Cran 
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Gy and We Meawing of Decedence (PIO whieh were 
crboesms Gf the 1OC"'s pamphhe re Oveddeace ef Capi 
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Aurhele venir ana Criia Mieery, Ths wike systcminti- 
cally demolished in Crisis Sheary - A Reply ta the CE 
(Revolutionary Perspectives (0). The (OC new went silent 
The CWO wus dismissed is “the political economists of the 
communest lef” and the CWO's pamphlet The Eoortcirar 
Ponmdnion of Capialin Decadence (written in 174 ond 
et) which the [CC promased imu footnete te another 
article to cTiicise, remuned inanswered. Fifteen or siteen 
Ves Later the POC is now resuming the debate. 
2. Just ax laws’ and ‘phenomena’ are not the same thing 
Somcihing we explained wo the }CC the lest time we dis- 
cussed this issue (sec Revolutionary Perspectives | || 
4. This es more fully explained in Marx Capita Viel AM und 
in the CWO pamphlet The Meonarnic Fonmelarions of Cape 
(i Deroadeace (which is at present being up-dated) 
4. A more scientific discussion is. precluded by these 
procedures, The [OC may be fiightened to be seen USER 
bOUrgeeES slulisties bot then they ane all we have bo go on, 
The mics important thing is te make sure thal we publish the 
SHWIDCES We are Gsing a thal we can serulines them jo emnch 
the dette, 
3. hore on the Lanemburg-Mars tesue can be found in Ske 
Activation of Contradictions in Revolutionary Per: 
spectires 6 and Criss Theory - A Reply to the ICC im 
Revolutionary Perspectives ff p33) and our pumplilet Phe 
Ervonomc Foomdationy ef Capitaliat’ Decadeaee, As 
Revolutionary Perspectives = now out ol print, a phoicangy 
Of the first two unieles (32 pp will be sent to wayone 
semding £4 (imclinkes pewiaee |. 
& The POC's unilateral stress on this fewer of sate 
Cpt senms to permanently throw them ent the arms 
Of the neo Trotkvist SWPP, The SPs one-time ecomeomn 
theorctcin, Michael Ridron developed a similar argue nt 
in his Western Capiteiion Since the War (Penyuin 16% 
The difference being that he thought that arms prone Licare 
could stave off the ersis imdefinively whilst the [CC sees it 
we the sole scence oo enewth (based “imply on revenue 
Feds On) 1 a PeMTENeM crisis ecomcy, 
7 This ts another cause of misunderstanding. The ICC 
cnbascs our formulation of “the extension of imperulixe 
domination ever the word murker” ax we meant that 1 had 
jest happened. “Extension” for ws te nota fixed event but a 
Sonlining process, But this brn ws back to the IOC's 
/?ooden ica of coonomie development. 10 i happence in 
(204 itis maw Cinashesl! 
B. Sec, (on cuumpic, the testa in this and the previcus iaue 
cnn the changing slructure if the working clas, 
This os (flustrated by the policy of the Clintos ecreernment 
inthe SA. Senee January 199911 has been concentrating on 
preventing (he proliferahon of nuclear weapors whilst at the 
Se Le Proleriling conventional weapoas all aver the 
Plantl (See Le Monde Dinemenique, January $995 p23.) 


